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THE SPORT OF YACHT CRUISING 


BY SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


THE ‘sport’ of a thing, so the lexicographers tell us, is ‘that 
which diverts or makes merry.’ The man in the music hall 
exclaims, ‘ But I thought sport meant killing something’; and I 
observe that Mr. Otis Mygatt writes, of the ‘ Real Bull Fight,’ 
‘So with all sport it is simply a question of how the killing may 
be humanely carried out.’ But this is not the British view. 
Such a sterling authority as Daniel, in his inimitable ‘ Rural Sports,’ 
assumes that British sports are the utilising of our mental and 
bodily powers in health-giving diversion from the ordinary toils 
and labours of life; and, of course, in horse racing, cricket, and 
many other sports, the question of killing is conspicuous by 
its absence. Moreover, if in any particular such ‘ divertisement ’ 
incidentally do good to the nation or the generation, then is it 
sport ennobled. But above all things sport must be for diversion ; 
and the less it is for gain or even for prize, the purer the sport. 
Ergo (we argue ourselves into believing that) yacht cruising 
becomes a sport above all other sports, undefiled and beneficent. 

But then the yacht cruising must be thoroughbred. It must 
be none of your cross-breeds—and there are two of these now in 
vogue which, whatever their intrinsic merits, must not be con- 
founded with true yacht cruising. 

In the first place we have what Yankee directness has so well 
labelled ‘ day boats ’—that is, ‘ yachts’ which afford no accommoda- 
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tion for the night—pleasurable, healthful, useful, but not capable 
of bona fide yacht cruising. And here I may say that cruising 
yachtsmen would not object if Lloy@ and Hunt would bring out 
their annual Lists in two volumes—day boats in the one, cruisers 
in the other. On a rough calculation the cruiser volume would 
be only one-fifth the bulk of the present volume, an infinite advan- 
tage for purposes of reference. 

In the second place we have a cross-bred form of so-called 
yachting which is illegitimate. It has already created inter- 
national friction, has quite puzzled the minds of the port officials 
in foreign lands, and has raised suspicions which threaten the 
cancelling, in more than one foreign country, of the facilities 
heretofore granted to thoroughbred yachts. It must be looked 
after in the forthcoming amendments to the Merchant Shipping 
Act. The gravamen of this charge is that passenger steamers 
are advertised as ‘yachts,’ and as on ‘yachting cruises’ intent, 
though they carry passengers for pay. So far as the owners are 
concerned they are certainly not ‘pleasure vessels.’ They are, as 
it were, a cross between a mail steamer and a personally conducted 
tour—run for profit—a distinct commercial transaction of a public 
character: in their own way highly enjoyable, most useful, very 
admirable, but with no more claim to the title of yacht than has 
the Brighton beach sailing-boat at ‘a shilling a head,’ the excur- 
sion steamer ‘right round the island for 2s. 6d.,’ or the all-round- 
the-world trips by P. & O. and Canadian Pacific. 

Now for the thoroughbred cruiser. This sporting yacht is a 
breed of itself, and, so far as we can tell, a breed of this century. 
It is a survival of the fittest of the characteristics of our progenitors. 
Our best blood comes from sires who were sea rovers. This gave 
us our non-seasick Crusaders, and also those founders of our 
empire who freebooted and buccaneered to their nation’s great 
glory and their own no small profit. The same blood tingled in 
the veins of many generations of more peaceable merchant adven- 
turers, and it impels the bona fide yacht cruiser in his sportive 
career to-day. 

But—worse luck !—in these degenerate days we cruisers in 
yachts first of all have to come honestly into possession of our 
ships. In the good old times the ‘ governor ’ and his crew slipped 
away in any worthless old hulk and loafed at sea till they could lay 
aboard of some stout craft, make her their own, and in her gaily 
rove and cruise to their hearts’ content. 

The sporting elements remain to us. All the glorious uncer- 
tainties of battling with Nature survive. Channel fogs, Bay of 
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Biscay gales, West Indian hurricanes, West Coast white squalls, 
and Mediterranean tempests are all there as of old. Ocean inci- 
dents of fire, ice, uncharted rock, and collision all survive in at 
least as great frequency as in the days of Madog or Sir Richard 
Grenville. 

I may here interpolate that, as Welsh genealogies are not as 
yet disestablished, an inordinate number of Welshmen feel richly 
endowed because their paternal blood is reputed to run direct from 
Madog ; and he, as all properly educated people know, was the 
Welsh navigator who cruised to and sojourned in America long 
years before the Norse from Iceland ever wintered in ‘ Win-land,’ 


A Goop START 


and ages before Columbus filched his sailing directions from the 
Cabots and drifted across the Atlantic in the north-east trades to 
the Bahamas. 

Curiously enough, Madog, after revisiting the mother country, 
sailed again for his American estates, and was never heard of more. 
I say curiously because another more recent and maternal ancestor, 
lineally representing the great John Smith, the sea-roving founder 
of Virginia, coming home as a Loyalist in the troubles of 1780, 
started to revisit his estates in America and was never heard of 
more. He had left behind in England a son whose buccaneering 
spirit led him to run away to sea, with the consequence that in 
those stirring times he rose to be a distinguished admiral. 
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With this legendary double dose of buccaneer blood in the 
veins, it is hardly surprising that, even with the usual experience 
of most other games and sports, that of yacht cruising usurps the 
first place in one’s affections, and this, despite the fact that one 
has, for nearly a quarter of a century, every season done more 
or less steering of racers. Talk of competition, you are always 
competing with somebody or something; talk of endurance, 
you are always going through something ; talk of the eye and 
hand working in unison, you stand in need of a good deal more 
than that if you would handle and manage your own ship with 
brilliancy and success ; talk of the noble sport of yacht racing, 


THE ABORIGINAL ONE-RATER 


the very next best thing to being on board the racer is to watch a 
good start, a smart rounding of a markboat, or a close finish, from 
the splendid vantage ground of a cruiser in close attendance. 
Or you can travel to Bermuda or Ceylon and study the ’Mudian 
or outrigger forms of speedy sailing craft, or up the Gambia River 
witness the performances of the aboriginal one-rater. 

For positive enjoyment at this end of the nineteenth century 
nothing dare compete with a good cruise. You equip your trusted 
ship—in friends, crew, stores, ammunition, and retrieving spaniel— 
and, for as long as you care, you cut yourself loose of letters, 
newspapers, invitations, bazaars, and all the other conventional 
but unnecessary trappings of civilisation. 
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Of course the enjoyment will be the more thorough the more 
you know what you are about; and you will know all the more, 
as with shooting or hunting, the younger you begin to play around 
in boats and yachts. If possible, in primis, be your own captain, 
or the sport may sink to resemble watching your coachman handle 


THE RETRIEVING SPANIEL 


your team, or your keeper pull down your rocketers. Then, 
again, you must know how to suit your ship to your cruise, or 
your cruise to your ship, and how to fit in your ‘passenger’ 
friends appropriately to both. I had the good luck to begin such 
life in a sea-going five-tonner—with rapid promotion to a ten- 
tonner—racing these around English, Irish, and Scotch coasts for 
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years with no one on board other than a master-mariner brother 
in command and other brothers to assist. Things grew as time 
went on, but that apprenticeship has trebled the sport of all these 
years of subsequent cruising in bigger vessels. 

Another point in this sport is that there is, and can be, only 
one brain in command. There is no room for divided control ; 
all the reins must be held and felt by one pair of hands. Each 
occasion gives you afresh run. You determine you will cruise 
over Nelson’s battlefields in the West Indies; shoot in Albania; 
‘voyage to Canada for salmon and scenery ; try Jan Mayen for all- 
night sun and perennial ice. Having decided, you make up your 
party of enthusiasts accordingly; you see that your vessel is 
appropriately fitted out ; you welcome always a strong leaven of 
your old hands among your crew.- You provision up for six 
months; your gear is all overhauled, and renewed where necessary ; 
your chronometers fresh rated and on board; your compasses 
adjusted ; a trial trip of a week or so over; and all found ship- 
shape. 

Thus equipped, there is no pleasurable exhilaration of mind 
and body at all comparable to the ineffable sensation as you feel 
your good ship first take the weight of her sails as she springs 
off from the buoy, free at last, on her cruise. 

Descriptions are nothing if not local. So we find ourselves 
on board ‘ Otaria,’ originally a racing schooner, still eager for the 
fray, despite her little but powerful engines running her auxiliary 
screw, when need be, at 250 revolutions. It is an autumn day. 
‘Otaria,’ after her summer cruise, has been up off Marvin’s, 
painting white for the tropics, and overhauling spars and gear 
and boats, the while you are attending to the driven partridge in 
Norfolk and having one short shoot at the first of the pheasants. 
At the appointed time the 27-foot steam launch meets the 
wife and you and the dog at Southampton, and as you steadily 
run the nine miles to Cowes your sailing-master and steward 
detail all their respective preparations, and your engineer declares 
his department all in order. Presently, as you swing across the 
swirling eddies by the Prince Consort buoy, your affectionate 
eyes get fixed upon your good old ocean home as she lies, about 
the only vessel in Cowes roads, temporarily fast to one of the 
idle Royal Yacht buoys. A short run ashore just to clear up all 
things and say goodbyes, and you find the chain has been 
unshackled from the buoy, the slip rope rove, and the mainsail 
well and carefully set. The steam launch is hauled up at the 
davits and swung in on deck, for the one thing certain about 
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yachting is that, whatever the weather now, it will be different 
within a very few hours. 

‘Break out your jib! let go the slip rope!’ and the old ship 
fills off on the port tack, with the last of the flood on her weather 
bow, but helpful weight in a southerly breeze. Foresail, staysail 
and maintopsail are soon upon her, and as you stand across to 
Lepe and the Castle dims in the haze, ‘Otaria’ (née ‘Janira’) seems 
to look round and be surprised not to find ‘ Egeria,’ ‘ Cetonia,’ 
‘ Miranda,’ and the others straining every rope to catch her. 

In yacht cruising, two points need attention at the start in 
regard to your friends. Firstly, be well clear of your port before 


“OTARIA’ SNUGGED DOWN READY FOR THE BAY 


you embark them, and, secondly, take them as direct as you can 
into rough water—for a time. For which discreet ends Cowcs 
is most handy. The sail to Portland gives you a few hours in 
which to test all departments, and you have time there to make 
good any deficiencies. The following morning your boats show 
their capacity by meeting your friends and their luggage. In the 
smooth behind the Chesil Beach all hands settle in, regardless of 
the flyingscud keeping things lively for yoursecond point. ‘Otaria’ 
is snugged down ready for the Bay, and next morning you plunge 
rapidly and unhesitatingly into the roughest sea you can find off 
the great Bill, and away down channel to Falmouth. Even before 
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you are past the Eddystone vestiges of returning appetites indi- 
cate better times, and, although you run in on the plea of last 
letters and fresh stores, there is no time for ‘passengers’ to go 
ashore, and the short rest does not suffice to rob them of their 


CROSSING THE DREADFUL BAY IN COSY COMFORT 


sea-legs. You start as soon as may be, and presently all hands 
find themselves crossing the dreaded Bay in cosy comfort and 
enjoyment. 

Such is the start. The log keeps itself from day to day. We 
had best sample it. 

Sample No. 1.—December 21. Latitude 14:33 N.; longitude 
18-49 W. Water smoother. North-east trade strong, but 
easterly. Temperature on deck 72°. Last night thirteen flying 
fish came on board, most of them striking the foresail. Note— 
quite as toothsome as fresh herrings for breakfast. Have been 
four days reaching across from the Cape Verde Islands, where we 
left Serpa Pinto, the African explorer, as governor, surrounded by 
a few swarthy and gaily dressed Portuguese ; the British nation 
well represented officially, but also unofficially by a large well-kept 
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seamen’s institute—a thing absolutely unknown to other nations, 
for lack of ships and men—-and the islands swarming with 
the peculiar cross-bred negroid race that was certainly not in- 
digenous. Navigation secrets are kept. The afternoon sights, so 
useful in the tropics, tell that, if the wind holds, Cape Verde 
lights will be in sight by 1 a.m. Orders are given to heave-to one 
hour after sighting the lights. This cunningly devised order does 
not prevent the sleeping owner and captain from finding him- 
self on deck two minutes after the mysterious words have passed 
along that the lights are in sight. Strange how, to those in navi- 


gating charge, the sighting of land or lights at expected moments 
acts as an infallible alarum. 


THE AFTERNOON SIGIITS, SO USEFUL IN THE TROPICS 


It is always darkest before dawn. ‘Otaria,’ duly hove to, has 
forged ahead, and just before daybreak is close in with the land, 
and a variety of shore and shipping lights are visible in Dakar, 
the new French military port of their new African empire, and 
also away on the island of Goree. Everyone knows that the 
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French do not allow foreign vessels into their military port, but 
send them to anchor in the roadstead of the island of Goree, the 
cradle of the great slave trade of old. With the thoroughbred 
yacht it is different. Soassoon as ever there is a streak of dawn 
‘Otaria ’ stands boldly in on port tack, past the breakwater end, 
into the bay. Then she comes round smartly on to starboard tack, 
and stands close across the stern of a French river-gunboat, all 
white paint and heavy awnings. ‘ Down staysail !—dip the ensign ! 
—ready with the anchor !’ and ‘ Otaria’ rounds to close under the 
stern of the Frenchman, and her good old bower brings her up 
close in, in this the best of all harbours on the whole west coast 
of Africa, from Oran to Saldanha Bay. 

The glaring sun is soon well up. Your ladies, hurried by the 
unwonted quiet, are speedily on deck,-to become entranced by the 
novelty of all things. Land usurps the horizon. The entrance 
is blocked by the distant but brilliantly coloured rock-island 
of Goree. Further to the right and closer at hand, from the 
bright green water’s edge to the skyline of a gentle rise, is a 
medley of native huts, European bungalows, arcaded hospitals and 
barracks, and an incongruous isolated fraction of a row of six- 
story balconied houses that might have been taken en bloc, as 
they stand, out of any French provincial town—the whole em- 
bowered in deep and shining green foliage, and set off by fringes of 
tall palms. The stern of the yacht is close in to a long stretch 
of bright golden sands, marking the neck which connects the rocky 
peninsula of Cape Verde with the African mainland ; and at the 
moment along these. sands stream long trains of actual live 
camels, with live Moors in all their flowing white robes and long 
guns, coming in for early market. ‘It’s just like the flight into 
Egypt,’ exclaims the youngest of the ladies, with anticipations of 
Christmas close upon us. ‘Isn’t this where Robinson Crusoc 
had his row with the Moors ?’ asks the youngest of the men. 

Meanwhile the French authorities are polite, but puzzled ; the 
category of yacht has not been broached in this port before. The 
end is a lively friendship with the French, and trips to their 
capital, up their 150 miles of real West African railway. The 
natives are, perhaps, most affected by the sailing of the gig, with 
her metal centreboard and batten-lug; for these natives, ever 
since the old days of slave hunts and slaver chasing, are great 
and ardent boat-sailors. The gig beats them all handsomely, and 
the gallant Frenchmen of the men-of-war look on approvingly 
because they catch sight of the white costumes of les demoi- 
selles anglaises. 
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Sample No. 2.—Corfu. All are on board, after interesting 
rambles among the relics of British supremacy and prosperity in 
the good town of Corfu. Your friends among the residents have 
been off to ‘afternoon tea,’ and are now leaving in the steam 
launch for the shore. The sun visibly approaches the high ridges 
in the west ; you hurry all you can to get your anchor and catch 
all that can be caught of the light evening breeze. And so you 
slip past the old ‘ Monsoon ’—chartered by the Earl and his brother, 
the flag-captain you knew to be so capable away at Esquimault — 
and stand across to the Albanian coast for woodcock and for boar. 


THe LAUNCH OFF TO THE WoopcocKk GROUND 


The steam launch is to follow at leisure. Your local and pro tem. 
shikari has kennelled some nondescript pointers on deck, and is 
positive the breeze will last. But as it is blowing now, you give 
orders, with darkness crowding along, to fire up the engines. 
Sure enough your scientific knowledge of the one invariable 
axiom of yachting weather beats the experiential talents of the 
native. The wind dies away. A short wait, long enough to 
bring the darkness upon you, and you are under way again, with 
your good little screw revolving its 250 revolutions, ‘for all the 
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world like a sewing machine ’—so the ladies say. You go easy 
as you Close in under the dark high hills, and the keenest eye can 
only detect a continuous line of boulder and beach. But the 
steam launch is by: you board her and lead the way, the big ship 
following the stern light you show. The darkness is ‘ pitchy,’ but 
you recognise the windings of the shore, and feel your way along. 
Soon, in the turning and twisting of your course, you shut out 
even the westerly light upon the waters by which you entered. 
You creep round corner after corner, and suddenly coming upon 
three lights gently swaying, you guess you are in Pagania 
Harbour. You drop your anchor clear of what now you see to 
be three other vessels. A voyage of discovery in the launch 
proves the nearest vessel to be a yacht—the ‘ Otterhound ’—the 
chartered sporting home of the admiral known to his host of 
friends as ‘Sir Jock,’ and as you step on deck in the dark, his 
cheery voice from below tells that he is in his bath, after a very 
successful day with the woodcock. The conversation is brief, as 
it ends in his heartily agreeing to come to dinner on board of 
you; and there with generous frankness he gives all manner of 
tips and directions as to where, how, and when to get the best of 
the shooting. Meanwhile ycu have run alongside the big yawl, 
which is none other than the wonderful ‘ Goddess’ herself, and 
where you have a chat with her renowned owners, who have for 
the moment renounced trawling and five-raters for the rifle and 
Albanian boar. Such most agreeable surprises occur only in the 
diversion of yacht cruising, and formed a happy opening to a 
happy week of alternate days after woodcock and pig. Each day 
four of the crew volunteer to be of the party, and with canvas 
‘marled’ legs and boarding pikes, to keep off boars and the dogs 
of the sheep, these four stalwart seamen, together with the four 
‘guns,’ present so formidable an array that the Albanians willingly 
prefer the softimpeachment of paid retainers to extracting drachmas 
in ransoms as brigands. The group of Albanians and crew ready 
for the boar is picturesque indeed. The launch proves most 
effective in running the party up rivers and lakes right on to the 
woodcock ground, and the delight of the ladies is great as she 
glides gently along among swarms of waders—storks, pelicans, 
egrets, et hoc genus omne—which make the place, as one of the 
party exclaimed, ‘for all the world like one big Zoo!’ 


Sample No. 3.—January 14. Latitude, 9°50 N.; longitude, 
12°0 W.; thermometer 79°; time 5 a.m. Pitch dark. Great 
Bear on end in north; Southern Cross in greater brilliancy in 
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south, hovering immediately over low tongue of land covered 
with big trees, above which wave numerous palms, and among 
which stand out the bungalow roofs of the brand new French 
settlement of Conakri, which some ardent statesmen regard as the 
terminus in the near future of the great Sahara trunk line from - 
Atlantic to Mediterranean, vid Timbuctoo; the only serious 
competition being the intended line of fast steamers, to run which 
other ardent statesmen intend to make a small ocean of the Sahara. 
You have heard of all this on shore the night before. Now you 
come on deck in the delicious tropical morning air. A steady, 


ALBANIANS AND CREW READY FOR THE BOAR 


pea-soup-yellow current flows past the ‘ Otaria’ as she lies quietly 
to her anchor. All on board have been awakened, and everything 
had been planned overnight. The steam launch lies alongside, 
and therein looms the big form of ‘ John ’—taciturn, reliable North 
Countryman, priding himself on always having his 80 lbs. of 
steam neither before nor after the moment for which it is ordered. 
Coffee and a variety of snacks are leisurely partaken of by those 
ready, and hastily and indigestibly by those who still have 
‘things’ to get. An adventure in ‘the boats’ up a West African 
river for a few days needs ‘things,’ especially for the ladies. 
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However, just before break of dawn ladies and men are in the 
launch aft, and forward the invaluable steward and two hands 
have all the impedimenta. By the light of the lanterns dimly 
burning you see the wistful looks of the officers and crew, who 
_ are peering over the side to see the start, for each and all would 
gladly have come. The order rings out, ‘Let go forward—easy 
ahead—full speed!’ and you swing round on the flowing tide, 
with the punt lightly towing astern. You may have your private 
qualms as to striking snags in this alligator-infested river, and 
only hope the lifeboat character of the launch is trustworthy. 
But the dawn is already breaking, and with the legendary sudden- 
ness of such affairs in the tropics, it is almost daylight before you 
have lost sight of ‘Otaria’ in the darkness. On either hand and 
ahead your prospect is yellow water swirling along with you, 
backed at a mile’s distance by low green lines of mangroves. 
Those of them ahead, topped here and there by palms, form a bank 
about which is set in dark outline against the bright Eastern 
sky a weird and fantastic range of hills approaching the mountain 
height of 3,000 feet, the remarkable forest-clad volcanic peak to 
the right being the one mountain where are captured all the 
chimpanzees required by five continents. 

You know your river entrance, for you have explored it before- 
hand. You make straight for the mangroves ahead with barely 
two fathoms of water over the soft mud bar till you approach 
close to the foliage, and the water suddenly deepens to five fathoms, 
you bear sharp to the right and find yourself in the deep cut 
channel of a winding big river a hundred yards in width. For 
some fifteen miles you follow its bends, with a shot at curlew now 
and then. And now, on your right, the mangrove swamps give 
way to partially cleared terra firma, you see genuine rocks ahead, 
and presently open out a clearing whereon are obviously European 
bungalows and stores, bearing aloft (as roofing) that standard of 
pioneer civilisation—corrugated iron. 

A landing is soon effected. The three European traders are 
there to meet you, and here we must ‘take as read’ all the novel 
experiences that follow in board and lodging amidst hosts of 
natives, for the most part slaves. Presently the whole party, with 
their new friends, find themselves away up the river among rocky 
islets in two huge heavy boats, the long oars taken by lusty 
Africans nearly nude, silent and gloomy-looking and slaves. You 
are all advised, ‘ Don’t fire at anything except the mallee,’ although 
there, basking on a big boulder, lay a huge grey alligator, and at 
the word mallee even the slaves’ faces show a glimmering of in- 
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terested intelligence. The other boat turns up a side creek, where 
we are sure to come upon the mallee. We follow at a hundred 
yards’ distance. I have my biggest ‘glass’ fixed up the creek. I 
see my two comrades sitting on one thwart back to back, rifle on 
knee, the one looking up, the other down the creek on port side of 
boat. 

Suddenly on starboard side you see close ahead of the boat 
two humps, two peaks, and a long ridge of browny black silently 
rise a few inches above the water. The boat rows on unnoticing, 
till the big swirl of the sinking hippo sends everybody in the boat 
wild with disappointment. . Both boats are at once run on to the 
mud under the mangrove trees, to wait for Mr. Mallee to show 
his nose again. In silence we point out to the ladies the monkeys, 
of two kinds, creeping and running along the branches close by 
to have a peep at the intruders. No mallee shows up, so both 
boats row back to the main river and take different sides of the 
rocky islets in the middle of the channel. 

Two heads of mallee almost at once appear ‘on the port bow.’ 
The excited Mandingo who steers from behind the awning and 
bosses the boat, with an almost silent but intensely excited grunt 
at once puts a strange vigour into the hitherto listless rowers. 
The clumsy big boat shoots ahead—the mallee once and again 
shows up. At last he snorts within two hundred yards, and as 
he withdraws his head beneath the water I get my rifle to my 
shoulder, remembering the only method of hitting the quick- 
diving platypus of Australia. All of a sudden, with a sloosh and up- 
heaval, and little more than a hundred yards square on our beam, 
a huge red-brown monster rears himself head and shoulders out of 
the water. One’s first momentary sensation is that of a dazed 
dream; but instinctively the outstretched left hand points the 
barrel, there is a flash, a smack, a bang, and the great beast lurches 
over with a half-jump on the top of a rock just awash and sinks 
below the eddying waters ‘killed dead.’ At one and the same 
moment the five brawny slaves and the Mandingo set up with 
one consent a yelling chorus, which gradually subsides into a lively 
chant, which did not cease for one single moment, taken up by 
hosts of other natives when back. at the ‘station,’ till long after 


midnight, and the burden of the whole song was the frequently 
repeated word ‘ mallee.’ 


Sample the last.—Nauplia: January 30. Thermometer 64°. : 
Days have been spent exploring Tiryns and Mykene, and you 
return to your ship lying at anchor off Nauplia. close to the little 
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fortified islet where lives, guarded from popular vengeance by a 
few soldiers, the official hangman of Greece. You get under way 
about 3 P.M., so as to clear all the narrows well before dark. You 
can hardly persuade your friends to come below for dinner, so 
gorgeous are the wild reds and yellows of the sun setting over 
the mountains of Lacedemon. The self-recording aneroid, with- 
out which no self-respecting yacht ever goes to sea, keeps on 
going down behind your chair as you sit at dinner. There is no 
lingering below, and on deck, in addition to the grand panorama 
all round, you find a grand old breeze blowing up, and a tumble 
of a short sea even in among these Spartan fjords. With the aid 
of a light or two and some cross bearings you lay your course of 
130 miles for Suda Bay, as you are making a most interesting round 
of all the naval stations of the Mediterranean. The wind comes 
down upon you out of the Cyclades, from the N.N.E.—maybe 
your old classical friend ‘rude Boreas.’ The dreaded Cape Thalea 
is under your lee. But the pace of ‘ Otaria’ is grand, and equally 
grand is the motion as the heaving swell comes rolling up and 
curling over under her quarter. Darkness, very pitchy, succeeds 
the glorious sunset, with the inevitable idea, if not fact, that the 
weather has become very thick. However, steamer lights are all 
we can ‘touch’ till we get on to the coast of Crete, more than a 
hundred miles ahead. The night watches, under comfortably 
shortened sail, pass easily enough; but daybreak opens thick, 
and Crete is now not far ahead as we run with the willing aid 
of Boreas. The short steep sea is viciously angry at the ease 
with which ‘ Otaria’s’ quarters receive and repel the repeated 
assaults—an occasional shower-bath spray patting up her side 
and being blown down on those assembled aft about the wheel, 
ready for the main sheet, and peering with what looks like anxiety 
for some signs of land in the thick driving sea-fret ahead. The 
patent log already records 128 miles—a big average pace—since 
sunset. ‘Have any of you ever been in Suda Bay?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Anyone know what the entrance is like?’ ‘No.’ Sailing 
directions are well studied in the deckhouse, and the order is 
given to pass along the deep sea lead, an old operation of sea- 
manship culminating in the picturesque and musical ‘ Watch! 
there! watch!’ which will have to be performed unless within 
ten minutes or so land is sighted. Meanwhile your friends are 
up and peering out of the deckhouse at the spray-wetted deck 
and looking, a trifle anxious but more amused and confident, at 
the busy men in wet oilskins and shining sou’westers, impervious 
and certainly inattentive to the driving wet mist and occasional 
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dashes of spray. You begin to watch for smooths, in one of 
which you may have suddenly to round her to, head to wind, to 
heave your lead, and have some breakfast in comparative quiet. 
Your eyes are over your shoulder looking for a smooth when a 
shout comes aft from under the staysail, ‘ Land on the lee bow!’ 
You are at once at the lee rail, and then you see, under a 
momentary lift of the driving mist, a high bluff cliff broad on 
the bow. ‘Haul her up a couple of points! let the staysail 
run down,’ and ‘ Otaria’ eases herself over the seas while you 
look round for more land. Sure enough out of the mists other 
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heights appear, and, steadying ‘ Otaria’s’ pace, the conviction 
gradually grows that you have made a good landfall. You let 
her away again into a large bight that opens out, with all the 
capes, peaks, and islets necessary to identify the entrance to 
Suda Bay. All you now need to make it a certainty is an island 
on your starboard hand, and a fort-crowned island further in. 
Just at the right moment, as so often happens when in under the 
land, the sea-fret exalts itself into a mist capping the mountains ; 
all becomes preternaturally clear underneath, your islands duly 
appear, and also the undeniable forts on shore. You run boldly in 
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at full pace for a beach, the embouchure of a river coming down 
out of green and grey mountains. You effect an easy gybe, and 
hauling up on the starboard tack, range in under the fort-crowned 
island, and of a sudden find yourself out of all the rough and 
tumble, skimming, in unwonted quiet, over deadsmooth water to 
hard puffs of wind blowing down straight off stone- and grass- 
covered downs. Breakfast had been forgotten by all except the 
watchful steward, who had quietly taken upon himself the 
responsibility of adjourning the cooking of the dishes. It is only 
when, with an occasional cast of the hand lead, you have reached 
up the long length of the bay, past a few Turkish vessels of 
war, into four fathoms of water, that you luff up and let go your 
anchor, and have breakfast in Crete. 


So much for samples of the log. These and a thousand 
others are the diverting incidents of the sport of yacht cruising. 
Incidentally the body and all its members benefit hugely, to the 
great advantage of an active brain or mind. Men so diversely 
constituted as the late Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mr. Gladstone, or 
Froude and Tennyson, equally declare the debt they owe to yacht 
cruising. Many a wise doctor has told us that foreign travel might 
be healthful if it did not wholly consist of packing and unpacking, 
fighting hotel bills, and puzzling out trains and diligences. 
These Miseries of Human Travel, which make up its whole 
content on the Continent, are absolutely non-existent in yachting. 
As for the mind, there is much that can only be observed, only 
properly pondered over, from the deck of a yacht. Take for 
instance those bays and channels of the West Indies where 
British fleets fought, and where so many millions of our national 
debt were invested in the foundations of our Empire. You must 
roam around in a yacht if you would visit the neglected bays in 
Grenada, Dominica, St. Kitts, and every other island, and explore 
the solid masonry of the forts and barracks and finished quays 
and buildings of old English naval ports, all built out of our 
national debt. On the other hand, take natural history in so 
many abstruse branches, astronomy, practical meteorology, 
sketching, boat sailing, sea fishing, and a hundred-and-one other 
pastimes, and you will find they can be enjoyed best, and far best, 
on a yacht. "Tis no wonder that even our keenest yacht racers— 
our Mulhollands and our Dunravens, old and young—are all among 
the keenest of our yacht cruisers, or that our better regulated 
yacht clubs do not permit of the interests of thoroughbred cruising 
being sacrificed to the ancillary sport of racing. 
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One further consideration and I have done. Sport is ennobled 
by its incidental good effects on the national well-being. Our 
Waterloos are won by cricket; our excellence in horses is the 
result of horse racing; our cavalry is the best in the world, owing 
to fox hunting—so say the enthusiasts in those particular noble 
sports. Nowadays we know we must trust to our first line of 
defence—to our ships. Our Waterloos must henceforth be 
Trafalgars. In other words, we must maintain the best breed of 
seamen in the world. There are from 25,000 to 30,000 men em- 
ployed on yachts, the seamen the pick of our seafaring popula- 
tion. I have had long experience of seamen in all classes of 
vessels, of almost every nationality, and in many corners of the 
world. For sobriety, knowledge, smartness, and steadiness, none 
can beat the crew of a thoroughbred British cruising yacht. The 
nation has cause to be grateful to those who maintain this sport 
which preserves a breed of men so essential to our national 
security. And all who read and know will agree in wishing well 


to the noblest, as it is the most enjoyable, of all British sports— 
yacht cruising. 
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SOME POACHERS 


BY ALEX. INNES SHAND 


THERE are poachers and poachers, and for some of them the 
genuine sportsman must feel sympathy and even regard. I do 
not allude, of course, to the gangs of ruffians who go about with 
blackened faces in the mining districts, sweeping the coverts by 
literal brute force. Nor to the skulking frequenter of the dis- 
reputable hedge pot-house, who would fell a keeper from behind 
and bludgeon him to death, were it not for wholesome terror of 
the gallows. But what is a poor fellow to do when he is born 
and bred amid rural surroundings with an innate and irresistible 
passion for sport? If he owned the domains of his, Grace the 
Duke, or the manors of his Honour the Squire, or had the run of 
comfortable country houses like many of the impecunious among 
his social superiors, he might have lived in general consideration, 
or at least have never been brought into business relations with 
‘beaks’ on the Bench or warders in the prison yards. As it is, 
he struggles up encompassed by temptations and lured into lapses 
from legality by seductive opportunities. As a boy he had a 
decided taste for zoology and natural history, like the ‘old 
Madman’ in ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ He may have been 
set upon sport like that famous Oriental Nimrod, predestined to 
the Church by a serious parent, and sentenced to solitary con- 
finement in a garret for frequenting the company of keepers and 
ratcatchers. For that incorrigible scapegrace solaced himself by 
hunting the rats infesting his room, till, being released from cap- 
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tivity because it was clear he rather liked it, he ultimately won 
the gold medal of the Geographical. 

The peasant poacher begins with bird-nesting as the duckling 
betakes itself to the pond. The gentle slope tends inevitably 
towards Avernus and more serious trespass. There is a fearful 
joy in stealing into copses and preserves, patrolled by truculent 
keepers, and guarded by ominous placards announcing that all 
trespassers will be prosecuted. Creeping through the under- 
growth, and in grassy ditches beneath the tangled canopies of 
the hedgerows, treading gingerly on the treacherous soil in the 
wilderness of sedges and bulrushes, the young vagabond, with 
each sense on the alert, gets skilled in ambushing and sign- 
reading like one of Cooper’s Red Indians. Growing older, he 
goes to work on a regular wage. 

He has already served his apprenticeship as ploughman’s boy, 
and as he leads the team along the furrows his self-education has 
been progressing. When he has attained maturity he is active, 
athletic, and independent. When it pleases him to exert himself 
he is more efficient than most men, and he has no difficulty in 
obtaining employment. If he had the means or the thought of 
emigrating, he might find scope for his adventurous energies in 
the colonies. As it is, he does not care to resign himself to the 
monotonous routine of regular farm drudgery. So he goes in for 
piece-work, with frequent change of scene, or, if he lives in a 
woodland country, he seeks empluyment as a woodman. When 
he does farm work, by preference he engages himself for such 
light and exciting occupation as bush-harrowing. For as he sits 
leisurely dragging the bush-harrow across the grass, or strolls 
homeward towards evening, skirting the sequestered recesses of 
the woods, he has rare opportunities for the study of animated 
nature. He worms himself into the secrets and daily routine of 
all the stealthy wild creatures, and into the ways of the watchers 
as well. He knows each gnarled limb of the favourite clumps of 
trees where the crowing pheasants fly up to roost. And in the 
autumn gloaming, or in the dimness of dawn, when the ripe 
acorns are falling fast, and when the hedgerows are heavily laden 
with ruddy berries, he meets the pheasants wandering forth to 
feed, beyond the familiar beats of the caretakers. He has marked 
each amorous couple of partridges from early pairing time ; he has 
seen and counted the coveys as they hatched out; he has noted 
each casualty by water or weasel, and knows exactly the quiet 
nook on the sunny bank where they indulge in their siesta and 
subsequent dust-bath. He stoops instinctively to distinguish the 
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run of the pheasant through the long grass from the well-beaten 
tracks of hare or rabbit. And by way of extenuation for Sir 
William Harcourt’s atrocious edict, which has well-nigh exter- 
minated the hares, we must own there were no creatures more 
tempting to the poacher. Our friend would stand motionless 
watching them at play in the fields; or he would be suddenly 
stopped short in his homeward walk by the hare coming leisurely 
up wind in the opposite direction. Seeing nothing directly in 
front, and confiding in his delicacy of scent, the unsuspecting 
animal would come lolopping along, playfully pricking his ears, 
and snatching aside here and there at some tuft of dew-sprinkled 
herbage. The watcher could almost have walked straight to his 
form ; he knew the favourite tunnel by which he slipped through 
the hedge when the gate for which he would have scurried when 
alarmed had been barred or wired against his egress. ‘All these 
practical studies, up to a certain point, may be very innocent. 
But the human passion for hunting and killing is burning in the 
veins, and the day comes with opportunity when it becomes 
irresistible. The systems of driving and of battue-shooting 
tend to encourage it, for the born poacher is keenest and most 
intelligent among the beaters, and consequently in high favour 
with the head keeper. In the wettest weather, or in hardest 
frost, he never shirks the thickest covert. He is almost as sure as 
the best retriever in questing after dead or wounded birds. And 
all the time, though perhaps involuntarily, he is studying the 
innermost secrets of the preserves. It may be said that if his 
sporting proclivities are so pronounced he ought in honesty to 
seek service with the squire, who would gladly engage him. So 
he sometimes does, and is advanced gradually by good conduct to 
one of the most enviable occupations in the British Isles. But 
the chances are that his adventurous spirit would be only half 
satisfied by sylvan servitude. He has no great liking for carrying 
or loading, or for walking in line with a stick in his hand, while 
his superiors have all the fun to themselves. Stalking the glades 
by moonlight like a guardian ghost, or squatting, on weary sentry 
duty, in a damp ditch, has no special charm for him. Although 
neither a sluggard nor a sybarite, he would sooner be in his warm 
bed. . What tempts him into sin or criminal trespass is the 
devilry delighting in a dash of peril, with the development of the 
instincts which make every country boy stone cats and birds, 
though he may be in the habit of fondling the home puss on the 
hearth and be charmed by the minstrelsy of thrushes and black- 
birds. 
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I do not believe that the casuistry as to the rights of ownership 
in wild creatures has much to do with the matter; though doubt- 
less the question is often discussed over the mugs of beer in the 
village alehouse. But the doctrine of heredity is responsible for 
a great deal. Saxon England was the Paradise of poachers; and 
so England would have still remained under the Norman and 
Angevin princes had it not been for the tremendous severity of 
the forest laws. As it was, the opportunities were so great, and 
the chances of detection so small, that the half-starved serf 
thought it worth while risking death or mutilation, or the 
diabolical penalty of having the eyes plucked out, according to a 
statute of the Conqueror confirmed by Coeur de Lion. The 
opportunities were great, for in those days one unbroken forest 
stretched from Trent to Humber, and onwards towards Tyne. 
Westward were vast woodlands and leagues of seldom-trodden 
sheepwalks. Southward, in the Midlands, were Sherwood and 
Needwood and Charnwood, till you came to the great forest of 
Anderida, which fed the smelting furnaces between the Medway 
and the Sussex Downs. Everywhere the choking of springs and 
the backflow of stagnating streams had turned forest land into 
impenetrable morasses, only passable by tracks known to the 
initiated. Here and there was the castle of some powerful lord, 
or the convent and church of a wealthy confraternity, and the 
surrounding domains were so broad that they could only be 
imperfectly guarded. In foreign warfare, or in civil broils, the 
Baron mustered all his forces, and was likely to mount the foresters 
among the men-at-arms. Through his woods and wastes, in the 
clearings and open glades, were the hamlets of the villeins and 
many a lonely hovel. The swine and the cattle ran half wild in 
the charge of herdsmen, like Gurth of Rotherwood. As the deer 
came to drink at the stream or mere, or as the sounder of wild 
boar were disturbed from the bramble or bracken, they were 
dropped to the silent arrow, or transfixed by the javelin flung 
surely at short distance. The game was hidden hard by, to be 
smuggled to the cottage after nightfall. Why was the English 
bowman who decided the day at Cressy and Poictiers so infinitely 
superior to Jacques Bonhomme, who let himself be flayed and 
fleeced by the E'corcheurs and Free Companions? Our stalwart 
yeomen never got their bone and muscle from the scanty produce 
of precarious forest crops, or from the convent doles they re- 
ceived in charity. They fattened on the venison and swineflesh, 
on the wild fowl they netted, and the fish they snared. When 
times were at the worst, the flower of them took to walking the 
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woodlands as banded outlaws, with whom the foresters cared 
little to interfere. In many another forest as well as Sherwood 
there were the counterparts of Robin Hood and his lieutenant, 
Little John. No one knew that better than the lion-like King 
Richard, and, truculent game preserver as he was, he had a 
sneaking sympathy with poaching freebooters. As he remarked 
to the jovial companion of his carouse, when he had received 
hospitality in the Yorkshire wolds at the chapel of the sainted 
Anthony: ‘ Nevertheless, were I as thou, I would take my walk 
by moonlight when keepers and foresters were warm in bed, and 


ever and anon, as I pattered my prayers, I would let fly a shaft 
among the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades. Resolve 
me, Holy Clerk, hast thou never practised such a pastime?’ 
Naturally the poacher of the period declined to answer so com- 
promising a query, and sternly rebuked the indiscretion of his 
guest. 

Disforesting made rapid progress with the alienation of crown 
lands, and the red-deer and the wild cattle generally disappeared 
with the wild swine. The fallow deer enclosed within park pales 
were more usually regarded as private property, and the deer- 
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snatching from these preserves was comparatively tame sport, 
although the sanctuaries were sure to be violated as long as 
haunches and necks fetched their price in the markets. As 
Justice Shallow, of Charlecote, knew to his cost, the most illus- 
trious of dramatists and lampooners was also the most illustrious 
of deer-stealers. But in the last century there were still royal 
forests, where the red deer ranged at will within unfenced boun- 
daries. There was Waltham Chase on the borders of Surrey 
and Hants, and Gilbert White tells the story in the tenth letter 
from Selborne. The deer, he says, did great damage to the 
crops, but were far more injurious to the local woods. He 
cordially assents to all our premises, for he adds that the tempta- 
tions to poach were irresistible ; as ‘most men are sportsmen by 
constitution, and there is such an inherent spirit for hunting in 
human nature, as scarce any inhibitions can restrain.’ Unless 
he had graduated in deer-stealing, no Waltham man could pretend 
either to manhood or the favour of the fair sex. So that the 
doings. of the notorious ‘Waltham Blacks’ provoked the legis- 
lature to pass an Act that for its severity might have been drawn 
by the Red King; but even the making felonies capital failed to 
deter, and the Chase had to be cleared of its five hundred deer. 
A similar fate subsequently befell the New Forest, and not before 
the measure was imperative. These wildly picturesque woodlands 
were inhabited by races of forest farmers of long descent, of half- 
savage charcoal-burners, and of lawless squatters, cross-bred 
between the native tramp and the gipsy. The forest was a 
survival en petit of the Angevin England. - Against these irregular 
bands, who had their huts and their pursuits in the gloomy 
solitudes, the whole staff of rangers and verderers and bow- 
bearers was powerless. When they ventured to make an example, 
it was sure to be summarily avenged by arson; and the consign- 
ment of a deer-stealer to gaol was celebrated by a blaze in the 
magistrate’s rickyard. So, in consideration for the ineradicable 
frailties of the forest dwellers, the deer were doomed by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and Grantley Berkeley 
sympathetically sang their requiem. 

Poaching in England is to free shooting in Scotland what 
fly-fishing in a southern chalk-stream is to casting your salmon 
flies in the back-swirl of some brawling mountain torrent. The 
former is a fine art which is apt to demoralise its votaries. 
The English poacher is always playing hide and seek with 
strong staffs of keepers in small preserves; insensibly the most 
manly gets a slouching gait, with a look in the downcast eyes 
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that is alternately stealthy or sullen. He shambles along as if 
at any moment he might feel the policeman’s touch on his 
shoulder. In Scotland—and especially in the Scotland of a 
former generation, when great stretches of hill grounds were 
seldom patrolled, and when even the Lowlands were insufficiently 
guarded—he was a very different type of humanity. The 
Highlander inherited the fixed idea that he need never think 
shame of taking a deer from the forest or a salmon from the 
river. Scrope and St. John, good sportsmen both, have left their 


AN INCORRIGIBLE LAW-BREAKER 


recollections of incorrigible law-breakers who won their admira- 
tion and almost their regard. A sportsman of that class I well 
remember. He was a denizen of one of the wildest districts in 
the north-west, where adventurous smuggling was a cherished 
tradition and illicit distilling still a recognised business. Duncan 
Mohr, as he was called, was a mighty man of muscle. Though 
well advanced in years he could lay any of the juniors on his 
back, and no two of the satellites of the law would have cared to 
tackle him. He was generous of gifts of the fish and game 
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which cost him nothing but a little powder or gut; and sundry 
widows and orphans were supported chiefly on his beneficence. 
Had there been elections for parish councils in those days, he 
would have walked in at the head of the poll. For there was no 
denying that Duncan was the most notorious of poachers. He 
might have lived happy in the general esteem of his neighbours, 
but with Duncan, as with all men, there was a rift in the lute. 
Partly from fear and partly from good fellowship, the two keepers 
of the chieftain never ‘steered’ him. It is true they had to 
watch many a league of hill and many a long mile of half-hidden 
salmon water, and, as Duncan had small difficulty in dodging 
them, his sport became unpalatably tame. Sometimes, when 
Satan got the upper hand, he would actually throw himself across 
their path, although, on these occasions, conscience troubled him. 
But his good friends were blind, or deaf to the gun reports ; and 
Duncan was far from a contented man. 

Highland estates went up in the land market, and the 
embarrassed chieftain was tempted to sell. Duncan, who had 
been brought up in patriarchal affection, heard the news with 
sorrow. Indeed, his lamentations were so loud that his motives 
were suspected. The ungrateful country folk declared that the 
old stalker was sorrowing over the prospects of a stricter régime. 
It was rumoured abroad that the southern banker who had 
bought the place was to begin his proprietorship with sweeping 
changes. No one could say he was to deal illiberally. The 
ancient keepers were to be retired on pensions, but they were 
to be replaced by a baker’s dozen of zealous strangers. As the 
ill news spread and were confirmed, Duncan brightened up 
amazingly. At last his chance had come, and he might sate 
himself with the adventures he had dreamed of. No need now 
to obtrude himself on the keepers’ notice. On the contrary, the 
game was all the other way. His cottage was watched, and his 
outgoings were often shadowed. With all his powers preter- 
naturally on the alert, he found it hard to keep his larder supplied 
and was forced to become more chary of his benefactions. 
It was the latter grievance he felt most keenly. Many a long 
night did he lie out on the hill in his plaid, in fear of compromising 
kindly friends by seeking shelter in some bothy or shepherd’s 
sheiling. He even took to reducing his charges of powder, 
thereby increasing the trouble of his stalking and—what he 
regretted still more—the sufferings of wounded deer. 

He naturally began to grumble, but on the whole he enjoyed 
it. Now there was no lack of sensation in his life; there was the 
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double excitement of hunting and being hunted. Then one evil 
day a great misfortune happened, which changed the whole course 
of his career. The young London banker was as keen on sport 
as himself, and as free-handed. Duncan could not resist a 
genuine admiration of him, for, like the last Glengarry of famous 
memory, he would go on the deer path for a day or more, 
disdaining the attendance of stalker or spyer. That in his 
innocent inexperience he often came home empty-handed, was, 
in Duncan’s opinion, the more to his credit. One autumn 
evening, when the wild range of sea-washed Ross-shire hills was 
enveloped in drifting mists from the Atlantic, the hard old 
Highlander was groping his way homewards through the gathering 
gloom. With all his Highland instincts and knowledge of the 
ground, he found it difficult to steer a course. He deemed 
himself lucky when he struck a rocky corrie which he knew must 
lead him downwards to the Strath. Down and on he went, 
among treacherous bank-slides and rugged boulders, with the 
burn he could not see murmuring beneath in the blackness, 
when he fancied he heard a groan, followed by something like an 
oath. It was a mischancy place and time; the Highlander was 
superstitious, and the words seemed to tell of some troubled spirit. 
Duncan was more than inclined to take to the hill again. But, 
like Rab Tull in the ‘ Antiquary,’ he kept a Highland heart, 
said a bit of a prayer, and held forward. To cut the story short, 
he came on the new proprietor, who had had an ugly fall and 
sprained anankle. Duncan, of course, played the good Samaritan, 
and, making the crippled Saxon as comfortable as might be, 
found his way to the house and brought efficient assistance. He 
made light of his timely help. ‘ The laird would have been little 
the worse for the caller air, and somebody would have been sure 
to have sought him out the nextday.’ The grateful laird thought 
otherwise. He swore that had it not been for Duncan’s timely 
help his body might have been picked by the eagles and ravens. 
And his gratitude took the unwelcome form of giving orders that 
his preserver should never be interfered with. He might fire his 
rifle within hearing of the house and land his salmon within sight 
of the windows. With the new immunity Duncan’s regrets for the 
old chieftain and the old times revived. He seldom cared to stir 
from home: he lost flesh, and fell off in spirit and sinew. Yet he 
liked the new lord of the soil so well that at last he condescended 
to ask a favour. It was a small loan to aid him to emigrate to 
West Canada—a loan which he faithfully promised to repay. 
The laird, after many vain remonstrances, made the advance 
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without looking to the security, and the old poacher left his 
native hills, simply because agreeable poaching had been made 
impossible. 

Here is another illustration of the ruling passion from the 
Lowlands. The name is changed in order, as they say, to spare 
the feelings of any surviving relations. Sandy Watt was the son 
of a miller, who rented a small farm on the eastern coast. In 
those days there was no king in Israel—in other words, the ‘state 
was unpreserved, and the boy, who carried a single barrel as 
soon as he could totter under it, had been brought up between 
the ‘rabbit bents’ and the snipe bog. The family were fairly 
well-to-do, but the rabbits and the wildfowl helped the larder, 
so Sandy was encouraged to become a crack performer. In due 
time, as Sandy grew up, both the-miller and his landlord were 
gathered to their fathers. Sandy renewed the lease, but there 
was no more freedom to shoot. There were clauses strictly 
reserving the game, and the new laird was mercilessly down upon 
trespassers. Moreover, Sandy was not only a serious man, but 
had been reared in the strictest sect of the Calvinists. He sat 
out interminable sermons with devout attention, and was a severe 
and discriminating judge of doctrine. Had he been a single- 
minded man he would have hung his gun up in the chimney 
neuk and crowned his religious profession by becoming a member 
of the Kirk session. He was so fervent of speech and so great in 
exhortation that he should have lived and died in the odour of 
sanctity. But the old Adam was too strong, and for the life of him 
he could not resist his besetting temptations. Like the blessed 
St. Anthony, he was encompassed by fiends of the air; there was 
seduction in the plaintive cry of the plover and in the shrill whistle 
of the whaup. Sandy had laid to heart the homely Scottish 
proverb that it is an ill bird that befouls its own nest. There was 
no scandal in his parish, nor had the landlord cause of complaint. 
But gossip was soon busy with his mysterious disappearances, to 
the neglect of the mill and the farm. It seemed strange that a 
man who looked sharply after the main chance should neglect his 
affairs to their visible detriment. But there is no keeping secrets 
in these rural neighbourhoods, and speedily the truth leaked out. 
Mr. Watt went abroad on regular poaching raids. The day came 
when he was caught, convicted, fined, and severely reprimanded 
to boot by the sheriff. What he felt most deeply, perhaps, 
was the being preached at by a carnal latitudinarian, on whom 
he looked down with sublime contempt. From that public 
denunciation his open fall may be dated. He held forth 
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eloquently on common rights of property in all wild creatures, 
and declared that he would seek the crown of martyrdom for his 
convictions. He drove the mill and worked the farm move in- 
dustriously, so that he kept a firmer grip than before on the 
world’s gear ; and he hired a small and cheap shooting, which 
gave him excuse for taking out a license, with unlimited oppor- 
tunities for trespass. He became a scourge to all keepers far and 
near, till, with regard to their outlying beats, they could only 
appeal to his generosity. There was a covey of white partridges 
on an unwatched estate. The old keeper, who paid it but rare 
and occasional visits, was anxious to preserve those lusus nature. 
So, as he said, ‘I took Watt into the inn; I gave him all the 
whisky and porter he could drink, and got him to give his 
promise to spare the birds.’ That white covey disappeared. It 
had evidently been netted bodily. Mr. Watt was more indignant 
than the keeper. Some poacher had been poaching on the 
poacher’s privileges of chase. He had accepted blackmail for the 
birds, and his honour was at stake. With the nose of a sleuth- 
hound he ran the offenders down, and duly handed them over to 
the authorities. He had much reason to regret his precipitation. 
Necessarily he was called as evidence for the prosecution, and 
subjected to a searching cross-examination which supplied ample 
material for his secret biography. As it chanced, he caught a 
chill in leaving the court, and in a fortnight was laid beneath the 
sod in the Kirkyard. In other circumstances so sad a falling 
away would have thinned the attendance at the obsequies and 
clouded the countenances of the mourners. On the contrary, 
there was an unprecedented assemblage; the consumption of 
spirits was abnormal. Even the worthy minister in prayer 
and speech dealt tenderly with the weaknesses of their departed 
brother, and the law-abiding parish of Belquihittery made a 
conspicuous display of its innate sympathy with the inveterate 
poaching instinct. 

In Ireland, even where the law was weak, there were fewer 
temptations. On wild stretches of barren hill the grouse were 
thinned down by the hawks, the ravens, and the hooded crows, 
and, moreover, the keen-sighted and voracious crows kept a sharp 
look-out for eggs in the nesting season. In the vast morasses of 
the Bog of Allen and elsewhere there was little to be shot at 
save duck and snipe. Though the red deer ranged the hills 
around Killarney, there were no regular deer forests, and it was 
chiefly in the more civilised eastern counties that pheasants were 
reared by hand. Moreover, the lawless occupants of lonely. 
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hovels were seldom rich enough to purchase a birding-piece or to 
pay for powder and shot. The speculation did not make it worth 
while to go in for ruinous advance from the local gombeen man. 
Dragging a salmon pool, or spearing salmon by torchlight on the 
shallows in spawning-time, was another matter. But many 
poachers have been bred in the districts of the wild west, and the 
Celt has an insinuating impudence all his own, to which his more 
solemn Gaelic cousin can make no pretension. A Kerry landlord 
was sorely troubled that way by a venerable dependent for whom 
he had a real esteem. Mister Spillane—he was no relation of a 
well-known Killarney guide—had been born on the estate, and 
engaged as a supernumerary on the keeper’s staff before he listed 
in the Fighting Half-hundred. With a regiment in India his 
sporting aptitudes recommended him to a famous regimental 
Nimrod, who made Spillane his servant and constant attendant in 
shooting expeditions. No Zouave was ever more resourceful in 
providing materials for a Meg Merrilies stew in the camp kettles. 
Had he followed the British colours under Wellington in the 
Peninsula, he would assuredly have been shot or hanged by the 
Provost-Marshal. Spillane came back to his ancestral glens as a 
veteran with a pension, and settled down rent free in a cottage 
near the castle. He was grateful for free quarters and for the 
run of the castle kitchen. And he showed his gratitude by 
killing salmon when there were any to be caught, and leaving 
them at the back door of the big house with his compliments and 
kindly wishes. In vain the master expostulated, swore, argued, 
and even entreated. He pointed out that his best bits of water 
were often spoiled for himself and his friends. Spillane was 
courteous, good-natured, and pleasantly obtuse. ‘Sure, your 
honour, if I knew that you or any of the company were to be out, 
it’s always willing I would be to lave the pools for ye.’ So the 
‘good-natured baronet gave him up as hopeless, and, being loath to 
resort to eviction, resigned himself to ‘ grin and bear it.’ 

But it is in Southern and Eastern Germany that poaching 
assumes its most dramatic aspects, and the struggle has been. 
carried on from time immemorial between the foresters and the 
freischiitze on such rules of wild chivalry as prevail among the 
Bedouin or the Pathans. The code is perhaps most authori- 
tative in the Bavarian Highlands; but it is not only in force 
among that German population. It is likewise a law in Bohemia, 
where the lower orders are Slavs, and in Silesia and Pomerania, 
where they may be chiefly Letts. A keeper comes face to face 
with a poacher at some sharp turn of the narrow chamois track 
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on the precipitous hill side. He challenges and command: -he 
trespasser to throw up his hands, as in a brawl in an Am rican 
gambling saloon or in a rencontre of the police troopers with 
Australian bushrangers. If the poacher chooses to make a fight 
of it and succumbs, his kinsfolk and confréres take no notice of 
the incident beyond giving the victim honourable burial. He 
has fallen in fair fight, and no more is to be said. Vice versd, if 
the poacher has first call and shoots the forester after sufficient 
warning, the brother foresters are neither aggrieved nor resentful. 
The poacher is simply suffered to pursue his calling, at the 
ordinary risk as before. But if a keeper has been known to have 
been killed unfairly or from an ambush—if, in fact, he has been 
murdered—all his brethren far and near make a virtue of revenge, 
and seek revenge relentlessly. So that in the Mountain Paradise, 
looking down upon Berchtesgaden and the Kénigsee, with a well- 
to-do and kindly people, pious beyond the verge of superstition, 
there are vendettas handed down from fathers to sons, and as 
remorseless as any in the Yemen or Beloochistan. For, as we 
set oui by saying, there are poachers and poachers. The black- 
guard of the Black Country and the peasant of the Bavarian 
Highlands may both have hands deeply imbrued in human blood, 
but in all the virtues and qualities that go to make a man they 
differ as the staghound from the cross-bred lurcher. 
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OTTER-HUNTING WITH THE H.0.H. 


BY HUGH L. HEBER PERCY 


‘Wat bin they dawgs?’ ‘They!—they bin watter-dawgs.’ 
‘And what bin they for?’ ‘They !—they hunt watter-hens, and 
watter-rats, and ought as swims in the watter.’ Thus two Shrop- 
shire yokels were overheard some years ago discussing the use of the 
Hawkstone Otter Hounds. And if the truth were known, how few 
people really understand much more about otter-hunting! Most 
certainly know that otter-hounds are intended to hunt the beautiful 
and wily animal that lives in our streams, rivers, and lakes ; but 
beyond that the majority are content to leave all the knowledge 
of the habits of the animal they are hunting, of the hounds they 
are hunting him with, and of the science which is required not 
only to kill the creature when found, but to find him at all, to the 
master and the few men who really try to think in what way they 
can best help him to attain his object. The habits of an animal 
that, unless disturbed, seldom moves from his ‘holt ’ until the even- 
ing, and then generally disappears from view, without a ripple, 
on the slightest hint of any presence of danger or supervision, 
-aust of necessity be most difficult to become acquainted with ; 
indeed, one seldom hears on sound authority of anyone having 
seen an otter at all, except when out hunting. 

That otter-hunting is no better than an exaggerated rat-hunt 
is a common piece of small satire ; but there is, in truth, much 
genuine sport about the pursuit of the otter, as those know who 
can appreciate all the beautiful hound-work required to disentangle 
the puzzle that an otter leaves behind him after his nightly 
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peregrinations in and out of the water, when fishing, or away up 
some trickle of a brook where he has been hunting for other food, 
or, perhaps, for a long distance across country, from one piece of 
water to another when looking for a mate. Then, after a long 
day’s drag-hunting, at last to mark him in his holt; and finally, 
perhaps, after pursuing him for four or five hours, to see the whole 
pack, as I have done, swim the ‘ chain’ of their prey steadily up 
a big pool, and fairly drive him clear out of the water up a bank 
and bowl him over whilst trying to reach a dry holt, which I sup- 
pose he considered his best chance of keeping a whole skin, poor 
beast !—that, I say, is sport. 

Otter-hunting is one of the oldest of British sports. I read that 
as far back as the twelfth century King John commanded the 
Sheriff of Somerset ‘ to provide necessaries for Ralph the huntsman 
and Godfrey his fellow, with two men and two horses and twelve 
otter-hounds, as long as they find employment in capturing otters 
in your shire.’ Otter-hunting, indeed, seems to be growing more 
and more valued every year; in Staffordshire, when investigating 
the plentiful supply of otters that the river ‘ Penk,’ notwithstand- 
ing its fragrance and sweet holding qualities, invariably contrives 
to supply, one may always see people out in hundreds—a thousand 
sometimes would not, perhaps, be over the mark—besides a long 
string of carriages. It is a sport in which anyone can join with 
little expense, the one needful requisite being ability to walk a 
fair distance. The only two commands that are laid upon people 
thus coming out—and they are rules which all members of the 
H.O.H., or any other hunt, should do their utmost to enforce —are : 
first, to avoid doing any damage to the farmers upon whose land 
they are walking, by breaking down their fences, trampling down 
their hay, or any other crops; and, secondly, not only to keep 
behind the hounds, but to allow some forty or fifty yards’ space 
at least between the master and his followers on the one side of 
the river, and the same distance between the whip and his 
followers on the other side. It is not only most unfair on the 
master—whose time and attention must of necessity be wholly 
taken up in watching his hounds and in noting the numberless 
signs which help so much to guide him in his decisions—to have 
his attention in any way distracted ; but especially should he be 
free from the great annoyance caused by his field crowding upon 
his heels, or, as one sometimes even sees, by their walking on in 
front of both master and hounds, cutting across the bend of a 
river, and so forth. 


It is very far from an unlikely thing that an otter is often 
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passed in this way. By acting thus the field often prevent the 
master from providing the sport which, one supposes, they all 


A HELPING HAND 


came out hoping to see. Such carelessness, too, is very unfair 
on the hounds. It is the most difficult thing in the world to get 
dependable ‘ markers,’ and even the best hounds will sometimes 
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pass an otter without marking. It requires time, and often the 
nicest judgment and knowledge of particular hounds and their 
ways, to determine whether an otter is at home or not; and if 
hounds are hurried on too fast, and crc-vded upon by the field, 
they have no chance. Then, instead of the drag growing stronger 
or remaining the same, it gradually gets weaker and weaker, till 
at last; even the ‘ Old Schoolmaster ’ cannot own it, and it dies out. 
After that, of course, everyone will have an opinion of his own to 
give. ‘Oh yes! of course we passed him here, or passed him 
there,’ and they vow the hounds are no good, quite forgetting that 


_ perhaps they themselves have been the most to blame. Probably, 


some of them will wish to have the pack taken back, after all 
the banks ha¥e been soiled by people and hounds, and possibly 
after having moved the otter by walking over his holt. 

An otter almost always goes into his holt through an entrance 
under water, and then gets up to the nice warm bed of rushes that 
he has made for himself. In this holt the only way he can get air, 
except that which may rise through the water, must be through 
some hole up to the surface of the ground, possibly only a rat- 
hole ; it is through this hole alone that the hounds can wind and 
mark him, and if hounds hurry past it your chance of finding that 
otter is gone. 

The position of master of otter-hounds is, I suppose, as diffi- 
cult a one to fill as there well can be. He should, first and fore- 
most, have the physique and health to stand the great strain which 
must be felt by anyone anxious to bring credit to his hounds and 
show sport to his field ; he must have plenty of leisure-time, and 
devote a great deal of it to his pack ; he must have the temper of 
an angel; thoroughly understand hounds—know their individual 
ways and weaknesses ; he ought to be as keen as mustard, know 
as much as possible of the habits of the animal he is hunting, 
and be eager to learn more; and last, but most certainly not 
least, with the H.O.H. he must be a gentleman. 

Such a one we now have, and long may he stick to it! No one 
could have shown better sport during the past season than Mr. 
Wardell, and assuredly no one could have made the sport more 
enjoyable for those who accompanied him. Mr. Wardell has 
done his excellent work under difficulties, moreover, for the 
H.O.H. pack were rather a mixed lot when he took them over at 
the end of the season of 1894. After judicious additions and 
drafting he has made them what they are by his own keenness 
and judgment—a pack that for hunting qualities it would be hard 
to beat; and with the additional entry of young hounds the 
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coming season should find them a specially good-looking and 
serviceable lot. 


We have had many very good hunts during the past season ; 
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but no one who was out will, I think, be likely to forget one in 
particular. The meet had been fixed at ten o’clock, above Lord 
Windsor’s decoy near the river Teme, some way below Leint- 
wardine. In pouring wet weather we soon got down to the river, 
and the hounds at once hit off a drag, evidently fresh. Of course 
one of those wiseacres who always think they know everything, 
and who are almost as invariably wrong, vows he knows where 


. the otter is—under a big ash-tree in a bend of the river above 


Oakley Park; and presently we come to the place, a very likely 
looking holt certainly ; but the object of our search is not at home. 
The master, however, has padded him on a bit of mud, and declares 
it to be the fresh pad of a big dog otter going down ; so we are all 
full of hope. The hounds keep working the drag on down the 
river till we get to Bromfield, when suddenly, just opposite Oakley 
Park gardens, Flasher, Sportsman, Herod, and Lady make a rush 
to a small holt and proclaim a find ; all but Herod speaking—Herod 
contenting himself with wagging his ‘stern’ with delight and 
scratching at the holt. ‘Have at him, old man, look out below!’ 
shouts the master, and blows his horn ; all the rest of the pack race 
up, and swim across to join in the fun. But they have hardly reached 
the holt when the otter, thinking the disturbance overhead rather 
& nuisance, pops out of another hole just below the water’s surface, 
though not quite quickly enough to evade the watchful eye of the 
master, who first sees the swirl in the water, and then the chain 
of bubbles which, rising to the surface, mark the creature’s course 
straight away into the middle of the river. Away the whole pack 
goes to his ‘ halloo,’ into the water, screaming with delight, one 
after another winding his ‘chain’ as it rises. But see! they 
have overswum him—the water has carried his scent down stream, 
and for a while they are at fault. And now the master, having 
done half his work in finding the otter, must have all his senses 
as keenly on the alert to keep him moving, and so tire kim out; 
and in a long pool like this he requires all the help he can get. 
The first whip, in the meantime, has run down as fast as he can 
go to the first ford, where he can make sure of seeing the otter 
should he pass ; and the second whip sets off also, only going up 
stream, each followed by one or two members to help if necessary. 

At this stage of a hunt the people out may be a great help or 
a great nuisance. If they crowd, standing and sitting, close to 
the edge of the river bank, thus preventing the master and the 
hounds getting along close to the water, they do serious mischief ; 
as they do also by eating their lunch—sometimes you see thought- 
less people so engaged—close to the river, thus drawing away 
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from their work hounds that may not be so keen to hunt as to 
get a mouthful of sandwich. Those who really want to help 
can do so by scattering about along the edge of a deep, overhung, 


THE LUNCH NUISANCE 


sluggish pool, one watching the water under a root, another 
under a bush, or the corner of a shelving rock, or a patch of flags, 
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or, indeed, any of the many places that an otter is likely to visit ; 
but they must be most careful not to halloo an otter till they see 
him. For those who are foolish, anything that moves the water 
or makes a chain is good enough to halloo. It is far better to 
hold one’s tongue than to use it without certainty. 

But, hark! there is Sylvia marking him above where he has 


got into a small holt. ‘Huic to Sylvia, huic to Sylvia, huic!’ 


shouts the master; then he blows his horn, and away all the 
hounds race. The otter, however, has moved, and got into the 
water ; and now they swim him across, then up, then down, and 
keep moving him from one point to another. Now and again 
someone views him, and all the crowd rush up to look vacantly 
at the place where he has been. Forty yards up he is viewed 
once more, and the pack swim him grandly down the pool; but as 
he has come up two or three times to breathe they overtake him, 
and, swimming over him, he sees them, doubles back and across, 
and again they are at fault. The master, after carefully casting 
them down stream to make sure, again brings them up. Mean- 
while some of the members are working up to their waists in 
water, trying every likely resting-place with their poles, so as to 
let a little light into them, for this once done, an otter will not 
use the holt so readily again. Thus master, hounds, and members 
work on for a time, but the otter seems to have disappeared like 
a spook. 

But listen! There is the first whip’s halloo. The otter has 
slipped down and crossed the ford. Away goes the whip as 
hard as he can to the next ford, and the master blows his whistle, 
to bring down the second whip to guard what was before the 
lower ford. All the field rush helter-skelter down, but the 
first whip has hardly got down to the next ford when again he 
views the otter passing him, and again the second whip has to 
run down to take his place. 

The hounds are meanwhile swimming the line down with a 
cry that must surely make enthusiastic followers wish that they, 
too, could own to a scent that evidently gives the pack so much 
pleasure. Some of the hounds race down the bank, and mark a 
place where the otter has risen to the surface for breath near the 
bank, but, finding he has gone on, rush down farther and head 
him, and so miss him. The master, blowing them together, works 
them well down stream first, but not touching on his scent, brings 
them up. At this moment old Royal (commonly called ‘The 
Schoolmaster ’), who has not hurried down as fast as the others, 
marks him above ; and away back they all race, to add their voices 
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to Royal’s—and with no stint, for there is not a doubt he has got 
into a small holt. There is no rest for him, however, for dear 
little Scrub slips into the holt. The occupant finds it best to. go, 


THE OTTER ATTEMPTS TO PASS THE FORD 


but he is not quick enough to evade a nip from Neptune, who 
nabs him as he glides into the water, and holds him well for a 
second or two, notwithstanding that the otter returns the compli- 
ment freely by pinning Neptune by the nose. But as hound and 
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otter slip into the water Neptune has to loose his hold, and 
away swims the otter down stream, having found out that he is 
not quite so much master of the position as he before thought he 
was. He rises on the far side, but quickly disappears again ; rises 
once more fifty yards lower down, in the middle of the stream, 
floats for a yard or so with his head above water, critically 
examining his enemies on the banks, then dives once more, and 
continues on, having evidently made up his mind that he had 
better get to some heavier water and stronger holt down below. 

All the field are wild with excitement as, rushing along, 
tripping over each other’s heels, and knocking one unfortunate 
over the bank into the water, they view him first in one place, 
then in another. This is sport indeed! The hounds give tongue 
as they swim him down all the way; again he passes the whip, 
who races fast to a lower ford; and so they work him to and fro, 
overswim him, head him back, work up once more, mark him, and 
swim him down, gradually getting lower and lower down stream, 
till at last there are only three fords between the otter and a big 
heavy pool just above Ludlow, into which if he once gets almost 
all hopes of killing him with the hounds—as they must be tired 
and chilled with cold—are at an end. A lot of willing hands are 
sent on to man the two lower fords right across, with orders 
to stop him at any cost. Now the hounds put him out from 
under a lot of dead thorn-bushes under a high bank on the right 
hand of river, and race him down over the next ford, their hackles 
up and yelling with delight; for they seem to think it is time, 
after hunting him between three and four hours, that they should 
get hold of him. But he just saves his skin, for, as he glides off 
the shallow into the deep water he shows his back, and one or 
two hounds make a rush at him-——just too late. This renders 
them over-keen, and, helped by the current, most of them pass 
some heavy weiring. Not so Nelly. ‘Have at him, Nelly! have 
at him, old lady!’ is the cry, as, swimming down close to the 
weiring, she winds him, swings short round in the current, and, 
getting her fore-paws on the wattle, holds on, trying to tear it 
down with her teeth. The horn and the master’s voice soon 
bring the other hounds back ; they too begin tearing at the top of 
the weiring and move him. But he evidently has a run at the 
back of the woodwork, for they mark him first in one place and 
then in another, without his-ever showing himself outside. 

At last he makes a bolt of it to try and get down to the heavy 
pool ; but on reaching the next ford, and seeing the men guarding 
it, he doubles back up to the weiring again. And now, what has 
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happened? What is the excitement? People and hounds seem 
suddenly to have taken leave of their senses, for they are rushing 
in all directions, slapping their faces, rubbing their heads, madly 


pulling their hair about. The onlookers laugh heartily, and are 
vastly amused till their turn comes, and they see a tribe of little 
black- and yellow-barred insects endeavouring to make their 
acquaintance ; for a couple of wasps’ nests have been disturbed. 
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Lucky it is there is no holt just near them, else we might bid the 
otter good-bye. It is said that a lady with a bee in her bonnet is 
remarkable ; but certainly a lady with a wasp stuck in her hair, 
humming merrily close to her ear, causes an astonishing display 
of activity and utter, reckless disregard of appearances. 

We have hard work now to kcep the otter moving. The 
hounds are shivering and tired, their teeth chattering like 
castanets, and people vegin to get slack ; but it is now they must 
give the master and hounds all the help they can, working at 
any likely holding-places with their poles, and keeping keenly on 
the alert. At last one member gets down on to the weiring, and 
with the help of other men drags out some of the logs at the 
back of the upright posts, letting daylight into the run behind, and 
so cutting the run in two. We had previously been unable to get 
a terrier in; but this done the otter is completely disconcerted, and 
away he goes down stream again to have another try at the ford ; 
again, however, funking the men who guard it. The hounds 
swim him down and pass the men. Ragman, not satisfied in 
his own mind that the otter has not gone over the ford, can be 
seen working the water below across and across, his nose just not 
touching the water, trying to wind him, but to no purpose. They 
are taken up again, carefully avoiding the wasps, which have by 
this time settled down a bit to their regular work, and mark him 
behind the weiring ; but he, thinking anything better than stopping 
where he is, and not daring to go down, swims up again, and is 
viewed going over the ford; gets into deep water above, knows 
there is no holt hereabouts to rest in, remembers the heap of 
dead thorns where he rested before, and creeps up under them. 

But Jack, a good terrier, has spotted him. Making a drive 
under the thorns, the dog freezes on to him, is joined first by two 
or three hounds, and then by the whole pack, all trying to get 
hold of the otter, but doubtless often catching hold of each other. 
Down jumps the master, almost up to his armpits in the water, 
determined, if possible, to save the otter from sinking, as he 
would be nearly sure to do if during the worry he were dragged 
into the water. He manages to catch hold of him bya hind leg ; 
someone else jumps after him, loses his staff, which goes flcating 
gaily down the stream, and grabs the otter by the ‘ pole.’ 

Otter, hounds, and master all tumble about in the water 
together ; a couple of the followers, too excited to look for a ford, 
rush straight into the water and swim across to join in the fun, 
and at last the dead otter is dragged on to dry land, safe from 
all risk of being lost. He is weighed, declared to be twenty- 
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five pounds, then his ‘ mask,’ ‘ pads,’ and ‘pole’ are cut off as 
trophies to be given to some favoured ones; and amid many 
‘who-whoops,’ and as much: horn-blowing as the master can find 
breath for, he is torn piecemeal and eaten by the deserving pack, 
who have hunted him over four and a half hours, from the time 
he was first marked at Oakley Park. 

Luckily the hounds are near their kennels, and so have no 
weary tramp home; and luckily, too, for the field, a hospitable 
house is close to the river. 

So all, men and hounds, go their way, tired and happy, to their 
different resting-places ; and, let it be added, the otter even had 
no reason to complain. He and his brethren had been preserved 
all their lives, saved from steel traps and other barbarous inven- 
tions, in which they would probably otherwise have been caught. 
Very possibly our victim would have dragged the trap about, 
suffering agonies, until at last he died of starvation. He probably 
suffered little pain, even when he was caught by the hounds, 
poor beast! for then he was fighting savagely, his blood was up ; 
and, as everyone knows, at such a time pain is not felt. I have 
known a man who, after tailing an otter, was not even aware that 
he had been severely bitten in the calf by the otter until some 
friend pointed out to him the blood rumming down his boot. 

The following list of the number of otters found on the 
different rivers hunted during the season of 1895 by the H.O.H. 
may be of interest : 

Tave 


5 | Tern 
Nevern - Mees. 
Teifi . 7 | Adderley Brook 8 
Towy 7 | Penk 6 
Teme - 9 | Clwyd . 4 
Arrow 7 | Elwy ss . 8 
Corve - 5 | Mawddach . 8 
Lugg 5 | Dwlais . 
Rea . 8 | Hinion . 0 
Usk . 4 | Wye (in three aage hunting) 0 
Ithon - 1 | Jenny . 2 
Monnow - 1 | Clettwr . 


The pack hunted 67 days, found 80 otters, killed 46, not 
counting small cubs, which by bad luck, were chopped, had 
16 blank days; were actually stopped one day by flood, but 
went out many days when rivers were really unhuntable. Only 
four otters were tailed, beside two that were tailed and let go, as 
the hounds had had sufficient blood. 
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A BUNCH OF GRAPES 


BY LADY MIDDLETON 


PRELUDE 


‘RATHER making overmuch fuss of a bunch of grapes, eh?’ 
‘Yes, perhaps; but you take up in your hand one of the 
proudest trophies of your gardener’s efforts, and feel the weight ! 
pretty heavy, isn’t it? Then imagine a walk and scramble over 
the roughest hill ground, for one who is only occasionally given 
to such expeditions (as a hostess is rarely free in guest and 
stalking seasons) with one hand cumbered by this trophy; and 
before the end of a mile you'll feel as burdened as if you had a 


- creel half full of peals on your back.’ 


‘Then you were a fool for your pains!’ 
‘Possibly ! but my first idea was the solace of a weary fellow- 


mortal; my second feeling, a sort of British “stuntness’’ and 
resolve not to be beat!’ 


‘And for all this—the reward ?’ 
‘Ah! read, and you will see!’ 


THE NARRATIVE 


‘Now, mind you are in time to-morrow; breakfast at 7.45 
sharp, and off at nine!’ said my lord and master one lovely 
September night. D., the lord in question, has a great notion 
of plenty of time; he would rather than otherwise kick his (and 
my) heels at a railway station for half-an-hour before a train is 
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due, so, my feeble expostulations at this needless sun-worship 
availing nothing, I retired to bed, carrying my dignity, but not 
my point. 

‘Half seven’ (i.e. 6.30) my lord, with a rap-rap, recalled me 
from a pleasant slumber to a sense of unpleasant obligation, which 
I defied by turning on my pillow for another plunge into Lethe, 
regardless of upheavals and earthquakes beside me, betokening 
the uprising of a lord of the creation. But again I was baffled 
(and one can’t be dignified in bed !), for first one window and then 
another was unshuttered with a clatter, the blinds rushed, and 
‘Such a splendid morning, up you get!’ was the cry. With a 
ferocious threat of pulling me out of bed by the feet if not up 
on his next visit, and with a crash and bang of opening and 
shutting doors, D. went away to dress. 

I was drowsily ruminating on the terrors of a vivacious and 
energetic partner at early hours of morning, when another rap 
sounded, followed by immediate entrance. ‘It’s seven o’clock, 
and ye'll need y’r time, for breakfast’s in three-quarters of an 
hour!’ came from my devoted Abigail, so now there was no help 
for it, and, once up, the glorious sunshine and peep of hill and 
sea from my window repaid the effort. 

Tub and toilette hurried through, family prayers and breakfast 
‘over’d,’ as they say in Yorkshire, I visited my kitchen, &c., to 
give orders during a day of complete absence. 

‘Would you like to see the fruit that came from England last 
night, my lady ?’ 

‘All right,’ I said, and went to the store-room, where was 
laid out a ripe array, about which I gave certain directions, and 
pouching two fine pears, was just leaving, when I remembered 
how much D. had once enjoyed grapes one hot day on the hill. 

So I determined he should have some of these—luscious, fat, 


fresh, they looked—and, selecting a large bunch of ‘ Madresfield 


Courts’ I packed them in two folds of foolscap (neglecting to tie 
them in!) and departed. But room for the ‘nasty, squashy 
things’ was flatly refused me in the cloak and sandwich bag 
which hung to D.’s saddle; so I ruefully popped the grapes and 
pears into the wallet-like pocket of a big cloak which was buttoned 
round myself when in the saddle, and I fastened it tightly with a 
safety-pin. ‘Keep the dogs, Macrae,’ was the order to the butler ; 
and the terriers were secured, while Spy, a grand black collie (the 
most ancient of all collie breeds are the pure black, and they don’t 
yap) started off, hoping and fearing, out of the yard, lest he too 
should be doomed to a day at home. 
112 
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But he was welcomed, and off we set. A truly picturesque 
cavalcade ; the ‘ Moroar,’ as the natives called him (i.e. the lord), 
leading on his wonderful pony, Dearg (red), a true-bred mountain 
charger, chestnut of hue, with pallid mane and tail, strong as a 
Highland bull, wise as are few men, and devoted to his master, 
whose every wish he knew. This animal would take D. over a 
flooded river, and then, reins on neck, would march back in his 
stately fashion and bring each stalker, or gillie, through the water 
in succession. 

Following the leader rode his brother on another richer 
chestnut, with mane and tail of silver, like mountain waterfalls ; 
and on her grey daughter—a~- pony you could trust on stone 
better than moss—and with a red covering under the saddle 
to keep dirt from one’s skirt, rode ‘me’ and my grapes, black 
Spy, as running footman, alongside. 

A bit behind us, the head stalker and a gillie bestrode the 
deer-saddles backing a couple more true and tried steeds, re- 
spectively black and whole chestnut. I am sure Landseer would 
have longed to paint us, as up the path we moved in sunned 
richness of colouring, the joy of the day in our blood; the very 
ponies brisked up, and it was difficult for me to remember that 
laughter and any but low-voiced speech was ‘ verboten.’ 

What a view we had of near sun-kissed flat and hillock, far 
cloud-swept mount and corrie, rushing burns and stunted birkens, 
and stones to build Londons! While away beside, below, behind 
us, the sea, shining like ‘schoolboy’s morning face,’ lay like a 
channel between our mainland and the dream-like Western Isles. 
September? it was July, sure! and fine at that! It took an hour 
and a half of steady going to reach the top, and we beguiled the 
way—if such a beauteous way needed beguilement—by chat and 
story. 

My brother-in-law told us of a curious experience in stalking, 
which he said he seldom told for fear of being thought imagi- 
native. He and a stalker were on the hill spying, when, on the 
side of a small cup-like corrie, they observed three stags, all 
grouped together. These they stalked successfully from above, 
and on getting within range, E., the brother, fired at the best stag 
of the three. He had apparently missed, as the stag never winced, 
nor did his companions move. E. loaded again, and again fired 
at the same animal, who this time fell. 

The other two stags maintained their position, and the sports- 
man, reloading and selecting the best of them, shot at him. But, 
as in the first case, there was no result, and the stag stood still. 
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E. loaded afresh, and gave him a second shot, which brought him 
down. Still the third stag stood as if waiting his turn, and the 
rifle was again charged, but, just as it was raised to fire, number 
three turned tail and bolted. When the slayers went up to their. 
victims, they found that the one stag held three bullet holes, and 
the other two! 

One bullet had gone through both stags. Why the animals 
had so evidently courted death by standing to be shot at, is un- 
accountable. They may have thought the sound came from 
below, or some kind of echo may have bewildered them; they 
seemed utterly nonplussed. And the stalker, looking through his 
glass, did not even notice a wince or start when the shots were 
fired. 

There were other sporting stories worth recording, but this 
capped them for queerness, and on its conclusion we found our- 
selves at top of the great Bealloch, or pass, and met a posse of 
stalkers and ponies from the other side of the forest. After much 
consultation our party separated, the brother and a ‘suite’ going 
off to the left, while the head and a younger stalker, with a gillie 
to mind the ponies, followed ‘the lord’ and myself to a great 
corrie on the right of the main road. But first, there was a 
general rearrangement of properties, and D. and I ate our pears 
to get rid of them. A sad qualm came over me, when, taking 
them from out the pocket of the Inverness cloak, they had, with 
the jolting, got uppermost, and the grape bundle was suspiciously 
moist. Praying for a moment’s grace, I gingerly lifted out my 
charge, to find that several grapes were crushed, and one side 
of the paper saturated with juice ; but I received blandly (for was 
I not suffering for his sake?) the objurgations levelled at me by 
the head of the cortége for keeping it waiting, and then, after 
disposing of the crushed grapes, popping the parcel back into the 
damp pocket, I mounted and we rode on. Soon steep rocks and 
intervening bogs made me prefer my own feet to those of my 
admirable pony, who, no doubt, as her burden descended, thought 
me a relief, and a fool. I consigned her and the ‘Inverness’ 
to the gillie, and walked. Ere long we reached a grassy flat, 
where the ponies, extra cloaks, &c., were to be left while we 
went in quest of quarry. I watched them hopple the ponies, 
loosen girths, and off with bridles to let the creatures crop the 
juicy mountain grasses, and then retrieved once more for exami- 
nation the grapes. 

Things were becoming serious with them; they had received 
a bang somehow, and many berries were crushed and oozing. 
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So, persuading the sportsman for whom they were intended that 
he must be thirsty, to my satisfaction he consented to eat a few. 
But he only took the whole ones, returning the bunch with all 
the mangled berries still hanging. 

These I had to eat. Meantime the whole lot were damped and 
abominably sticky, and their paper cover was further dissolved. I 
had no string (never go out on the hill without string and knife !) 
but, inspired by despair, I found the safety-pin, and pinned the 
best of the foolscap together in a fashion fairly satisfactory. 

‘Leave that Inverness; it’s too hot to want it,’ said the 
commander-in-chief. 

‘ But what of the grapes? I’ve no pocket big enough to hold 
them,’ I feebly observed. 

‘Oh, hang the grapes! pitch °em away; we can’t wait all 
day!’ was the sympathetic reply (and I was bearing all for 
him!). My wounded soul uprose, and, vowing inwardly that 
only force should tempt me to part with my burthen, I clutched 
the white parcel in one hand and my stick in the other, and 
announced myself ready to start. 

Off we went; Hay, the head stalker, leading in assured but 
stealthy fashion, his master following, Johnnie (No. 2) hanging 
behind to give me a shove or a pull when the going was steep, 
and my black Spy clinging, as it were, to my footsteps. Sud- 
denly, at a sign from Hay, we all ducked; and out went the 
glasses, through which the hillside was optically scoured in case 
of ambushes. For truly we fancied ourselves Rocky Mountain 
hunters on the look-out for hostile Indians ; the gentle but wild 
deer seem to become dangerous and subtle foes in the excitement 
and ardour of sport. Then, with a soft click, glasses were shut— 
and on again. 

Now another check, and down we flop, as Hay points to 
a hind, hitherto hidden by a jutting rock. She had not spotted 
us yet, and the man set the example of crawling back on his 
steps—all four of us wriggling backwards for many yards. It 
wasn’t easy—with one hand encumbered by my bunch—to play 
the worm ; and as we scrambled to our feet, and made a crouching 
détour out of view of the feeding lady, I heard a whispered 
command to ‘ Keep that blessed white thing out of sight, or she’ll 
see it move!’ ‘I hoped she’d take it for a ptarmigan,’ I mut- 
tered ; but this was no time for argument, and my thoughts were 
unpleasantly distracted by finding I had been kneeling in a damp 
place, and was wetter than my grapes! However, they were, so 
far, going on well. At last we reached the corrie’s edge ; and all 
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five of us (Spy included), sat or lay on a ledge and slope, and 
looked beyond us. It was a poor spying day, because of heat- 
haze; but the great broad corrie, with its shadows and sun- 
spreads, looked very splendid and full of delightful possibilities— 
and the glittering sea, with its bounding opposite shores, veiled 
and quivering, made a truly glorious outlook. 

We all got our glasses (I first placing my charge on the short 
heather beside me, and seeing that Spy was safely laid at my 
back), and scanned the sweeping flats and broad steeps below 
us. Then came to our ears, on the wonderful silence, that sound 
of the mountain autumn, that glorious challenge to winter, 
which, alas! it heralds—the bell of the red-deer. 


The bracken is brown on the steep, 
The leaf is forsaking the tree, 
The hills are asleep—and asleep 
Is the storm-weary sea. 


Hoarse brags the dark deer from the hill, 
Adrift lies the boat on the wave, 

All Nature in sweetness wears still 
T’wards the hush of her grave ! 


But this braggart wouldn’t let Nature do her slow dying in 
silence, for again and again his voice rang out. I sometimes 
wonder why it is called a ‘bell,’ that wild, fierce crying, and 
whether, if we knew not that it came from an animal harmless 
to man, it would not inspire nearly as much terror to unused 
ears as that awesome roar of the lion ? 

‘Ay, he’s there,’ whispers Johnnie, in whose soul neither 
poetry nor imaginings, only strict business, had a place. ‘There 
wass three of them in the corrie this moarning, and they wass all 
bellowing.’ 

‘There’s the staig, my lord,’ said Hay; and described where, 
at a short distance from a bevy of hinds composing his hareem, 
the lord of the corrie was lying. 

He was a good six-pointer, and had been a heavy beast, but 
was a little run-off with anxieties and to and froing. After a 
long gaze and much whispering, ‘ He'll do,’ was decided by 
the chief—and the glasses moved round, and afield. Soon a 
cluster of small stags were noted, further from us, evidently on 
their probation, and, like young Indians, not allowed to marry 
till they had undergone the ordeal of battle. Then, away up 
towards the head of the corrie, rang another challenge, but our 
friend (or foe?) below us had evidently tried issues successfully 
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with the talker, and inti him no whit, for he lay perfectly 
and contemptuously still. 

In my own case, I may here remark, the battle between the 
hereditary love of sport and female compunction is great. I can 
joyfully and enjoyingly go through all to the finale, but I could 
not fire the shot, nor have I ever witnessed the ‘ breaking-up’ of 
a fox, though not because of being ‘never nearer than the next 
field,’ as the fox-hunting curate assured his expostulating superior. 
I fully sympathise with my spouse who, when commended for 


WE SCRAMBLED TO OUR FEET, AND MADE A CROUCHING DETOUR OUT OF VIEW 
OF THE FEEDING LADY 


some very long shots, replied he would always shoot better when 
he didn’t see the beast’s eyes looking at him. 

Well, I was tired of spying; and shutting my glass attended 
to the incubus, as I had now mentally dubbed the diminished, 
but still important, bunch of Madresfield Courts. 

I took him (for he began to have a sex) out of hig wrapper, 
and laying him on the heather to dry, opened out “the paper 
covering ; hoping sun and tiny breeze, just brushing the heights, 
would dry it. But the white sheet gave a flutter, and three pairs 
of reproachful eyes were at once removed from the telescopes and 
directed at me. SoI had to pin the paper down with stiff grass 
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stalks. Meantime Spy had wriggled down closer to me, and, seeing 
a sticky finger or two licked after these operations, fancied it was 
lunch-time ; and before I could check him put out a long red rag 
of a tongue and licked my drying treasure. Four grapes were 
thus sacrificed, and the bunch further diminished. I implored 
the object of its ‘esse’ to eat some more, but the occasion was 
not propitious, and I felt that the whole weight of the incubus 
lay still on my wrist. 

By and by a ‘diet’ was held and decided that the first six- 
pointer was to be quarry. It was yet early in the day, great 
management was needed because of wind, and as the stag’s siesta 
would very likely be a fairly long one, we could take our time. 
The utmost care must be used that no outlying hinds should feel 
suspicion of our existence ; and there was no real chance of getting 
a good shot at the stag till his own family party moved on. We 
therefore planned to leave our present grilling quarters and take a 
circuitous route to bring us lower down, and nearer to his ground. 

Hurriedly were the Grapes (a capital G now!) wrapped in the 
still damp paper and with a ‘ blessing’ from D. on the parcel for 
keeping him waiting, a start was made. 

We partly retraced our steps, but took a more easterly turn, 
and ere long found ourselves on the brink of another stupendous 
corrie, infinitely grander in its savage wildness than the first, 
through which, climbing and zigzagging, ran the post-road of 
the district, the highest in all Scotland. We remained awhile, 
admiring and spying, I, venturing less near the brink of the 
rocky precipices than the men (taking care of my grapes, of 
course!) and then we wandered on to circumvent our intended 
prizes. The passes became rougher and wetter, and the sports- 
men more absorbed and intent, when suddenly Hay viewed a 
hind in dangerous proximity. Of course there would be others 
with her. Down we flopped, and lay ina very damp spot, till the 
creature, who was facing straight our way, should decide whether 
to take alarm or not. Then responding to a whispered command, 
we proceeded to play the snake, and slithered painfully inch 
by inch in single file, back on our tracks. This was suffering, 
for I could. only lay the wretched incubus on the rough 
ground, and shove it along by inches as I crept; indeed, once 
or twice T really thought it must be left to its fate. But there 
were pauses, and I wiled away the heavy moments by examining 
the nails on the three pairs of upturned shoes ahead (we were laid 
on our stomachs, be it known!). Those of the head stalker were 
disposed in threes, my husband’s ranged in thick and heavy 
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rows, and Johnnie’s soles, which at times, as he lurched forward 
on fresh starts, I was prepared to receive in my face, were a mass 
of studded ingenuity. My knees were soaked through; I felt 
horribly stiff, and hated the hind who was still gazing whenever 
I peeped round; but at last she turned, our leader made a 
series of wild but careful sprawls, and I saw the triple-studded 
soles no more, for their owner stood up on them, though still with 
crouched body, spying ahead. A raven flying over our heads 
had croaked an alarm, and disturbed the deer, who moved in a 
body over the hill. Would they, or not, disturb the corrie ? 
However, there was little help for it, and we crouched and 
stooped away till there was no chance of alarm, though one sus- 


HE LICKED MY DRYING TREASURE 


picious and inquisitive dame came twice back to look round the 
corner where her party had vanished. 

Then our pace accelerated; poor I was clean forgotten, even 
by Johnnie, and had to scramble and climb as I could after the 
men, followed closely by the faithful hound, who crawled and slunk 


~ or rose and ran as I did, and seemed quite alive to the intricacies 


of the situation. 

Suddenly I caught a tired toe in a crevice, and went a howler 
into the heather. 

Away went the bunch of grapes in one direction, my stick 
in another, and I blessed my luck! However, up-gathered, 
I was not much the worse, and after a brief hunt found the 
parcel, not much spoilt either. 

Of course this took minutes, but happily for me Hay had 
stopped to spy as usual, and I made up time. We had now 
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attained once more the corrie heights, on a rather lower and 

nearer stratum, and chose a spot whereon to settle for awhile, and 

wait till our gentleman, reclining with his back to us in the hea- 

ther, should see fit to rise and marshal his harem, scattering as 

they fed, and march them to the ‘burning grounds,’ a bit up 

_ towards the corrie head, where the sweet grass had sprung from 
ashes of the burnt heather. 

Great heed and absolute quiet on our part were necessary, as 
our position was fairly open; there were other herds of deer in 
the vicinity, and one or two of the ladies below us took occasional 
long looks in our direction with that female instinct of danger 
that often overpasses male reasonings. 

The heat was tremendous! I tied a blue gauze veil over my 
face to save my eyes a little from the glare, refracted from the sea 
and stones; and soon, imitating the example of Johnnie, pulled 
my cap over one cheek and lay flat on the grass and heather, first 
depositing the ‘incubus’ in shade of a big stone, close by. 

Suddenly I felt a gentle touch, and recognised Johnnie’s 
excited breathing (he always puffs and pants with eagerness) : 

‘See, look, my lady!’ and just below us, high over the deer, 
soared a magnificent golden eagle. I could easily have hit him 
with a stone, and saw the markings on his wings quite distinctly. 
I think he took us for corpses, as he flew very low and near, and 
watched us for several moments; when, on the stalker whisper- 
ing ‘There’s another!’ I turned a little round, and must have 
scared him ; for, joined at a greater distance by a companion, he 
soared slowly on high, and was soon out of sight. The hinds 
fidgeted, as if they, too, had wondered what he was after, and 
all heads were thrown up on the alert; but soon they resumed 
their quiet repast. 

I remember once, when fishing by the river mouth at home, 
I was startled by a loud swishing noise just overhead, and, 
looking hastily up, beheld an ascending eagle, which had swooped 
at a scarlet cap I was wearing, evidently thinking it was meat; 
and the then head forester told me how, sleeping one day on a 
hill in Skye, he was almost struck by a golden eagle that pounced 
at a red kerchief thrown over his head as a guard from the sun. 

My husband has more than once seen eagles attack deer—the 
bird going for the beast’s head, swooping and flapping; while 
the stag (it was such in two recalled cases) defended himself for 
a while tossing his head and poking at the assailant with his 
horns, until at last he turned tail, and ran for it, the eagle not 
pursuing. 
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Whether the monarch of the air meant blood, or whether it 
was mere wanton teasing on his part, who shall say? Grand 
birds are the eagles, and wicked it is to destroy them, as are being 
gradually destroyed all wild, interesting, and beautiful denizens 
of the forest. The wild cat with us has become wholly extinct. 
Whether the enormous increase of rabbits in certain quarters is 
partly attributable to the putting down of predatory animals— 
cats, foxes, stoats, and weasels—I cannot say; but whereas at 
our home on the western coast of Scotland rabbits were twenty 
years ago an unknown quantity, the evil-smelling and destructive 
little pests now swarm, nearly out of hand. 

After the passing of the feathered kings we lapsed again into 
vigilant repose, till a stirring of the other sportsmen below us 
made me sit up and clutch at the grapes, to which I was so 
admirably (as appeared to myself only) faithful. D. and Hay 
slipped down the steep, crawling and stopping alternately when- 
ever the stag went out of sight or returned in view, till at last 
they vanished completely. Meantime the corrie’s king came back 
to his original heather-bed, seeming a little blown, and presently 
stood for a time, quiet, and broad side on. 

Suddenly there rang out the sound of a shot, followed by 
another. The stag jumped at the first; and the second, which 
raised a dust just beyond him, settling his mind as to moves, he 
sprang down a steep and followed his galloping family out of sight. 
I fancied he limped, but neither shot had touched him—the down- 
crawl and difficult going having shaken the marksman’s arm, 
Now Johnnie and I marked the other two men creep out of 
their shelter, and prepare to pursue the herd, and we made shift 
to follow. Creepingly and watchfully we slunk onwards and 
downwards, very wary, very breathless, till we reached safer 
(v.e. less exposed) country, when, to my horror, I realised that I 
was minus the bunch of Madresfield Courts! I nearly sat 
down—between fatigue and disgust. Was all indeed over? Had 
the endurance and resolution of hours ended thus? Never! I 
would toil back and retrieve the forsaken treasure. Johnnie had 
climbed on to a high rock, where he lay upon his stomach, 
spying away in the direction of his vanished master. I went to 
him, and told him to await me, having first ascertained that there 
was no great hurry, and then I started. 

Those grapes—they had become absolutely individual, they 
assumed even human attributes!—how should I find them? 
would they be sulky ?—would they be dejected ?—would they 
assume that air of sore but long-suffering patience so galling to 
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one who has made huge efforts for the sake of the impatient ? 
Would they even be there at all? Might not a blue hare, 
scampering past our recent ‘camp,’ send the bunch to Jericho by 
a fling of his quarters? Might not an inquisitive ‘ Petermuggan,’ 
as an old keeper would call the white grouse of the heights, have 
pecked at the parcel and scattered its (to his notion) worthless 
contents ? Might, perhaps, a hill-fox have whisked his odorous 
brush over the hiding-place of my burthen and rendered it un- 
savoury, to say the least? Nay; none of these things could well 
have happed, for I recollected we had sat too long in our recent 
quarters for any wild animal not to avoid for longer minutes than 
,our absence the scent of dog and man that would cling to the 
heather, and I was not surprised to find the Incubus where I had 
left it—sticky and intact. 

I seized ‘him’ once more, and scrambled back to Johnnie, 
who meantime had received orders to take me up the rocks to a 
good viewing place, where we were to wait events. 

It was now stiffish climbing, and I told the stalker I would 
take my own time, as I found helping hands only hurried and 
confused one. So he went up ahead. Here again the wretched 
grapes worked me woe, for, lacking a hand to help myself among 
some tossed-about boulders, my foot slipped into an aperture 
between them, and my ankle sustained a wrench that at first felt 
very like a sprain. I had to plump down, and in trying to give 
the injury a rub, feeling very sick and careless, down went the 
miserable grapes into a damp crevice among the rocks. In my 
pain and wrath I hastily decided to leave them to their fate, 
when a low hiss from Johnnie showed me I was within reach of 
help ; he had returned to find what delayed me. So, stretching 
the aggrieved limb, and finding it was only a strain, not the 
sprain I feared, I boldly fished for the packet, and, after some 
trouble, got it, more or less safe, from out the hole. 

At about three o’clock we found ourselves on our destined 
ledge, and somehow, though I had breakfasted at 7:45, I wasn’t 
hungry; the grand air of the corrie fed one, and one forgot 
meaner diet. Only I was thirsty and could willingly have eaten 
the Incubus, but that was not his end! At this spot sat Johnnie, 
Spy, and I for over an hour, exchanging occasional remarks 
watching our deer, of whom we had a good view. 

The herd seemed to have recovered its fright and was quietly 
feeding, all save one vigilant hind, who, placing herself on a small 
hillock, stared, motionless, point-blank in our direction. Her 
lordly spouse chafed about a bit, pushed and poked at stragglers, 
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but soon lay down against a rock, above which we could only see 
his head and shoulders. Now followed another long wait, during 
which we ate some of our lunch, and, my eyes being tired of the 
telescope, I told Johnnie to report any fresh departure and lay 
prone on the brae. 

In a very brief while, as it seemed, Johnnie exclaimed: 
‘There’s Hay! I haf got him, and there’s his lordship, too, they 
are coming out of the rocks!’ and out popped my glass. . 

The hinds were moving. The stag had risen and restless’d 
about as usual, finally following the last of his hareem out of sight 
under the hill. Soon the hinds re-appeared, going up towards the 
head of the corrie, but the stag we saw no more. 


DOWN WENT THE MISERABLE GRAPES INTO A DAMP CREVICE AMONG THE ROCKS 


Now the situation became intensely exciting to us in the 
gallery ; the sportsmen-like sleuth-hounds were evidently ‘on’ 
the stag, whose movements we could guess at through theirs. 
Cautiously and slowly they groped and grovelled, taking advantage 
of the concealment lent by hillock and crag, now making a run 
for it, now playing the worm. Suddenly two wicked, black-faced 
sheep, whom we had watched with anxiety, seemed to get their 
winds and flung off at a wild gallop in their evil fashion, till they 
met two others, and all four wheeled at gaze. Had the stag seen 
the racing sheep all would have been over, for he and his ladies 
would never stop till they had put another hill or two between 
themselves and the possible danger. 
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Hay and his master at once changed tactics and route, and, 
turning back a bit, took a wider sweep out of, — round to, their 
first direction. 

Soon they passed out of shine into seadines and, finding it 
difficult to spy, being only used en amateur to the glass, I left it 
to Johnnie’s professional eyes to acquaint me with the procedure 
given in his Highland English with its quaint confusion of 
personal pronouns and sibillant toning. 

‘T haf losst them . . . they went passt a stoane . . .’ (pant, 
pant!). ‘I haf got them again! Hay iss crawling—hiss lord- 
ship iss waiiting, now they are boath’ (i.e. together) ; ‘now the 
lord. She iss spying with his glass! ...and Hay iss spying. . . 
they are seeing the deer . . . I losst them again...’ (A long 
silence and much panting!) ‘There! it’s I am seeing them, they 
are ovfer (over) the burrn; now .. . they are keeping out off 
sight’ (pant). ‘I haf got Hay . . . and hiss lordship . . . they 
are standing still . . . they are going on fasst’ (puff). ‘I am 
sinking (thinking) the stag iss moving ... they are stopping. . . 
hiss lordship has out her glass—no! no!—it is the riffle’ (pant, 
pant). Crack! came the sound of a shot. ‘ He hass shot!’ (so I 
heard!) . . . ‘a ferry long shot it wass. I cannot be seeing the 
deer’ (puff, pant). 

‘Has he got the stag?’ queried I. 

‘I do not know . . . I am afraid... they are not moving... 
they haf not got her.’ 

I felt flat for a moment, when the spyer exclaimed : ‘ They are 
going on ...I sink they haf him... they haf him—yes! 
Hay wass taking off his tchacket (jacket).’ 

I couldn’t help a hurrah, sotto voce, as I jumped up, and Spy, 
mistaking the situation, and thinking sport was for him, gave a 
gambado which nearly settled the Incubus, for it was kicked 
dangerously near the outer edges of our heights. 

I once more saved it from adventure—its last, until—— 

Now Johnnie and I held conclave, and he proposed taking me 
up the hill to where the ponies were waiting, and leaving me 
with them till he took the deer-saddled one to fetch the now 
assured quarry. 

But no! I wasn’t to be baulked of my finale, I must see and 
congratulate the skilful marksman and judge for myself of his 
prowess, for the shot must have been a long one, as Johnnie 
had never all the time of his spying got sight of the animal, and 
the stalk was a very stiff one, owing to the exposed nature 
of the ground. Also, Johnnie reminded me that it was 
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we carried the ‘linch’ (i.e. lunch) in our bag, and it was now 
five o'clock. 

So I decided to climb down the hill and cross the whole corrie 
to where D. and his victim were waiting under the hill. It was 
now cool and pleasant, though the upper rock still held the heat 
of that blazing sunshine, and little airs wafted down upon us off 
their face were warmed as in summer. But where we walked, as 
we set off across the flats, it was delicious, and fatigue was 
ignored. 

A third of the way across we were met by Hay, whose only 
half-washed hands told their tale. 

‘It was a fine shot, my lady, a long shot . . . do you see that 
stone ?’ (pointing to a big rock out on the flat). ‘The stag stood 
there, he never got a sight of us all the time . . . and there was 
no shelter to go on, and when his lordship came to that rise there 
he must shoot, and he got him, and it is two hundred yards! 
Yes! Iam sure!’ 

Bidding Johnnie away and fetch the ponies, Hay and I went 
on our road. 

‘His lordship thought your ladyship would be best at the 
ponies, and not be so tired as coming this length,’ he remarked. 

‘ Will he be angry at my coming all this road ?’ I asked. 

‘It was never myself at all that saw his lordship angry, never 
once,’ was the pleasant record of a thirty years’ service; and 
truly the cheery smile and welcome that met me confirmed the 
servant’s character of his master. 

Now I was shown everything, how the stalk was carried 
out, where the stag stood, how he was placed, the direction he 
ran when struck (stags frequently run 100 yards and more even 
when hit through the heart), how he had gone up a hillock and 
over it, and they feared he was going on, when, on climbing after, 
they found him laid on the brink of a wee lochan, half in half 
out of the water, stone dead. 

He was a fine stag, and would still weigh well. Not far from 
his bier was an excellent spring, and we repaired thither for the 
successful sportsmen to ‘linch,’ as Johnny called it. While they 
were eating, the bark of a fox disturbed the silence of the opposite 
‘face,’ and it reminded Hay of a singular experience of his own, 
well worth recording. One day, when shepherding in Skye, he 
watched with curiosity and interest, through a glass lent him by 
my father-in-law, which he carried, the movements of a fox. The 
animal seemed very busy about a burn that ran through the 
distance, passing up and down out of it, and again coming into 
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sight. Hay watched it for some time, and then, so queer were 
its movements, he went off to the place. 

There, in a pool of the burn, he counted forty bees floating, 
all drowned ; while on the brae beyond was the bees’ byke, or nest, 
torn out and scattered abroad, the honey rifled and gone. He 
had no doubt that the cunning robber had got the bees on to 
his brush (or tail, as Hay called it) where they could sting harm- 
lessly at their pleasure, while he ate their stores; after which 
master fox had deliberately and cleverly drowned in a body, by 
passing his brush through and through the stream, all the brave 
defenders of their ruined home. 


NASTY SQUASHY THINGS, WHO COULD EAT THOSE? 


The banquet over, now came my supreme moment, and, with 
honest pride and much self-gratulation, I handed to D. the still 
appetising remnant of that magnificent bunch of Madresfield 
Court grapes. 

The spies from the promised land, as depicted in carving on 
an old chair at home, bearing on a stave between them a mountain 
of berries, had no prouder feeling than was mine at that instant. 
How he would enjoy them—home grapes, in that savage wilder- 
ness, suggestion of flowery lands, of snowy table linen decked with 
glittering silver and fragrant viands—how grateful to the parched 
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and weary hunter would be the fruit’s delicate aroma, its refresh- 
ing juices ! 

‘ How you could bother yourself to carry that rubbish I can’t 
think!’ was his simple observation as he opened the dilapidated 
paper with a wrench, ‘nasty squashy things, who could eat those? 
See if I can hit that stone!’ Then, with a whirl and a sough 
that sounded like despair, away went the Incubus through the 
evening zephyrs, and, missing the stone, sank out of my sight for 
ever in some bog-hole beyond it ! 

I tasted the sweets (?) of martyrdom; the long day’s travail 
of soul and body all undergone for this! I was speechless; no 
words could convey the impressions of my soul! 

My reward must be to myself alone, in the very unsatisfying 
(in this case) sense of sacrifice! Would he ever know what I 
had suffered and undergone for his sake? Never! unless he reads 
this article. 

Down came Johnnie with the ponies at a _helter-skelter 
scramble down the rocks. You heard him puffing and panting 
with eagerness and lack of wind, far away, my crupper 
broken, my saddle dislodged. The last offices to the dead deer 
were performed, and his limp body strapped firm across the selle, 
while his poor branched head was tied back erect to the pony’s 
withers ; and away we started home. As the shades of evening 
were very pronounced shades, and I preferred my own feet to an 
uncertain saddle, I half owned to a sense of release at having no 
Incubus to carry as we scrambled and struggled and wriggled 
through the terrible Corrie-na-Clach (of stones)—well named ; 
and glad I was to reach the high road and the other ponies. 

A perfectly divine ride under the now risen moon—whose soft 
shining invested our wonderful country with a new and mysterious 
loveliness—brought us home by 9.15 p.M., and ended a day which 
I at least shall never forget. 

I wonder how soon those widowed hinds in Corrie Scamadale 
found a new tyrant ! 

I wonder who or what got my grapes ! 


GENTLEMEN RIDERS 


BY THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE 


Like charity, the term ‘ gentleman-rider ’ covers a multitude of 
sins—and of sinners, too, for that matter ; for though the rules of 
the N.H.C. do draw a distinctive mark between the ‘ gentleman’ 
who, through membership of one of a long list of clubs, is an ex- 
officio rider, and his ‘ qualified’ brother of the saddle who must be 
elected, and annually re-elected by the committee, yet in the eyes 
of the public they are all alike. The member of White’s commands 
no more respect than the latest livery stable importation who has 
had the luck to get through the ballot in Burlington Street, and a 
great deal less confidence if, as is often the case, the Whiteite is 
the inferior horseman of the pair. In the old days, when there 
were no rulers or rules for what is called now, and certainly was 
then, the illegitimate game, there was a tolerably general idea 
that anybody could become a gentleman rider by the simple 
expedient of causing his name to appear on the telegraph 
board with the prefix ‘ Mr.’ Nobody who has read ‘ Soapy 
Sponge’ can have forgotten the scene at the aristocratic steeple- 
chase meeting where Pacey objects at scale to Mr. Buckram’s 
roughrider, who claims a 3-lb. allowance as the Honourable 
Captain Boville ; or Mr. Bragg’s definition of a gentleman: ‘ Does 
nothing—breeches by Anderson, boots by Bartley—besides which 
he drinks wine every day and has a whole box of cigars in his bed- 
room;’ or the delightful compromise, eventually proposed and 
apparently acted upon, whereby the stable lad abandons the 
‘ Honourable ’ and sinks into plain Captain Boville. The absurdity 
of what used actually to take place is here but slightly overdone. 
For though Mr. Surtees knew little or nothing about racing in any 
form, it was difficult to exaggerate the state of things which existed 
in the cross-country business during the fifties and first half of the 
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sixties. It was not till the formation of the N.H. committee in 
1866 that any serious attempt was made at a definition of amateur 
riders ; but in that year was drawn up the already mentioned list — 
of clubs, membership of which should bestow the rank of gentle- 
man rider. Officers of either Service on full pay, magistrates, 
peers, and persons bearing courtesy titles, were also made free of 
the guild ; while for the benefit of amateurs of lower social standing 
was ordained the election by ballot of qualified riders. The 
number of privileged clubs has since been extended—not always 
wisely. Farmers and their sons really engaged in the business, 


“t, A PERSON WHO HAD NEVER RIDDEN 
FOR HIRE 


and with a minimum occupation of 100 acres, have been most 
properly admitted. And election has been made a trifle more select 
by the candidates being now proposed and seconded by members 
of N.H.C. only, instead of being sponsored, as they originally were, 
by men bearing the club or commission qualification. These are 
the three doors of admission to the gentlemen’s dressing-room. 
They are wide enough in all conscience; perhaps some day a 
Dante of the Turf may provide them with an appropriate super- 
scription. 

For a few years there prevailed a dreadful creature called ‘a 
person who had never ridden for hire,’ evolved from the inner 
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consciousness of clerks of courses. Needless to say, he was almost 
invariably a corrupt hireling of the most shameless sort ; but he 
became unbearable, and was somehow squeezed out of existence 
about the time of the reorganisation of the N.H. committee in 
1883. A good deliverance from the worst of rubbish! In 
theory, of course, the gentleman-rider was always supposed to 
give his services gratuitously—he was forbidden even so far to sink 
his dignity as to receive bare out-of-pocket expenses; yet for a 
long time this prohibition was so entirely set at naught and dis- 
regarded, it was a matter of such universal knowledge that the‘ gen- 
tlemen ’ most in request were, if they so willed it, systematically and 
liberally paid, that it came quite as a surprise, almost as a shock, 
to the steeplechasing community when Mr. Frank Lotan, after 
winning the National Hunt Chase at Melton in 18— on Mr. 
Studd’s Cooksboro’, was objected to, and disqualified, on the 
ground of having received payment on previous occasions. 

No better proof could have been given of the prevalence 
of the fee system than the perfect candour and cynicism with 
which an old employer of Mr. Lotan gave evidence on the subject. 
As a matter of fact the crack gentleman jockeys, then, as now, fully 
the equal of the professionals over a country, with scarce an ex- 
ception expected and received retainers and rewards on an exceed- 
ingly generous scale. Autres temps, autres mcurs. Weare more 
virtuous now—or let us hope so—yet it is not many years ago that 
a friend of Mr. Arthur Coventry was besought by an old and 
observant owner to secure Mr. Coventry for a certain race, adding, 
‘ Besides being far the best of them, he’s the only one who doesn’t 
want to be paid.’ 

‘What!’ said his astonished hearer. ‘Do you mean to say 
that Mr. , and Mr. ——, and Mr.—, &c., take money?’ ‘All 
of them,’ was the answer —‘ all of them except Mr. Coventry. Those 
that don’t take it straight are the most expensive of all, for they 
want the odds to a pony or fifty ; but somehow or other they all take 
it—all except Mr. Coventry.’ He who made this sweeping assertion 
may have been mistaken—let us hope he was—but he was a thought- 
ful man, many-counselled, and not given to throwing his tongue. 
Naturally, there is the other side of the question, and there are a 
good many gentlemen who pay a high price for their mounts. 
Practically, the late Mr. Abington Baird taught himself to ride by 
power of purse. He would at one time give almost anything for 
the chance of being on a winner; and some of his selling-plate 
triumphs must have cost a small fortune, where part of the 
bargain was that, in addition to the stable being on to nothing, he 
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was to buy in the winner, an arrangement by which the owner of 
the second, perfectly cognisant of its terms, was not unwilling to 
profit largely. The difficulties of his education were also in- 
creased by the fact that his ambition did not lie in the direction of 
jumping: it was but for a short time only that he rode in hurdle 
races. His aim and object were to look like, and ride like, a jockey 
amongst jockeys; and in both aspirations he was rewarded by a 
certain measure of success. Certainly he was the first amateur who 
obtained special permission from the stewards to ride amongst the 
professionals at Newmarket. 

It may be that men are thicker-skinned and not so afraid of 
ridicule as once they were. Formerly, if a gentleman seriously 


. LEARNING THEIR ALPHABET 


wee 


intended to perform on the flat, he almost apprenticed him- 
self to a trainer, in order to learn the art of riding gallops and 
trials, and obtain such slight initiation into the mystery of finishing 
as might be thus acquired. If the master was satisfied with the 
pupil he would soon give him a mount in public, not always perhaps 
pour le bon motif, but just to encourage him and others. If the 
début was tolerably creditable, he was given another chance ; if not, 
and he had no horses of his own, he might stand down for the rest 
of his life. After this fashion were taught ‘gentlemen’ such as 
‘Josey Little,’ ‘George Ede,’ ‘Tom Towneley,’ Captain Scobell, 
‘Mr. Thomas,’ Fothergill Rowlands, Captains Coventry and 
Tempest, and many other heroes of the saddle who obtained 
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eminence in their professedly unpaid profession not only between 
the flags, but under that fiercer light which beats alongside the rails. 
Nowadays, no false shame seems to prevent our young gentlemen 
from learning their alphabet in public. Some few of them may try 
to walk in private before giving an exhibition of running coram 
populo; but for the most part, I fancy, we witness their maiden 
efforts at Bibury, Sandown, &c. So they, or many of them, per- 
severe notwithstanding the curses of their cannoned antagonists, 
and the occasional remonstrances of humane stewards. They get 
mounts somehow ; and their audacity is occasionally rewarded 
when, after some years of strenuous struggle, having lost most of 
their money and the whole of their character, a small percentage 
really do end by coming very fair fourth-class jockeys over long 
distances. There are not half a dozen gentlemen in a generation 
who can ride a five-furlong race. Of course there are always a 
certain number of men of wealth and social position who ride their 
own horses, or those of thcir friends, from sheer love of the sport 
—chevaliers sans peur et sans reproche—of whom Mr. Hedworth 
Barclay may be cited as a typical instance. These are gentlemen 
riders in the true, the best sense of the word, and it is to their 


high repute we owe such vestiges of respectability as can still be | 


claimed for the calling of the amateur jockey. 

Unlike the poet, he is ‘made,’ not ‘born.’ Yet even this rule 
has its exceptions; notable amongst whom must again be 
quoted the name of Mr. Arthur Coventry. Race-riding seemed to 
come to him as a second nature. He may now and then have 


«amused himself by riding trials and gallops at Danebury—probably _ 


he did*so—but most assuredly he never troubled himself to go to 
school. Nor did he ever, even on his first mounts, excite the 
derision of the spectators ; indeed, he began to win almost as soon 
as he commenced riding, and in a comparatively short time 
developed into the best ‘ gentleman’ I have ever seen in my life. 
Out of many brilliant finishes, one at Sandown rises up with 
special clearness as I write. He, Webb, and Archer came home 
locked together, Mr. Coventry being in the centre—not the most 
desirable position with such formidable antagonists. I forget 
who won, but a finer display of horsemanship was never shown, 
and no one personally unacquainted with the men could have told 
which was the non-professional, or have guessed that there was 
one. Unluckily, he stood out alone, separated—by who shall say 
how wide a gulf?—from the incapacity of one section and the 
dubious integrity of another portion of his contemporaries. That 
our equites numbered lim amongst their ranks will alwavs be a 
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source of legitimate pride to the order. Would that they more 
often had such cause for complacency ! 

The semi-sharp one of the commonest variety out of the 
mixed multitude who ride under the elastic title of ‘ gentleman’ 
is usually a specimen of natural selection from the men already 
noticed, who, having after much toil and loss attained a certain 
proficiency in their art, are to be seen at most race-meetings 
under N.H. rules, and not seldom in the saddle. Owners are 
not at all averse to putting them up; and it would be too 
much to say that they are regarded with anything like actual 
distrust by the majority of racegoers—there is no particular 
reason to doubt them. If on the best horse they are more likely 
to win than not—with 10 lbs. in hand will be well-nigh certain to 
do so; yet amongst the careful bettors there is a feeling, perhaps 
more generally felt than expressed, that they would like very much 
to know positively whether Mr. Semi-S—— has or has not backed 
his mount, and if so, to what extent. They trouble themselves no 
doubt far more often than is necessary. It would be more germane 
to the matter to inquire, if they are ignorant, what manner of man 
is the owner, and if his money is invested. The Semi, though he 
may ‘ride to orders,’ does not often ‘ride for his own hand,’ in 
the evil sense of the term. He naturally does not like to be left out 
in the cold as far as profit is concerned; but he greatly prefers 
winning to losing, and may with tolerable safety, if left to his 
own devices, be relied on to do his best. He has a character of a 
sort to keep up, though he may not always resent a gentle impu- 
tation that he is open to reason, especially if it be made by a 
brother of the craft; for a sharp above all things he wishes to be 
considered—indeed, he not unfrequently has himself only to blame 
for harsh things that are said about him. I knew a man once who 
was in truth as honest as the day, and would have given anything 
he possessed to win races; as a matter of fact, he did part with a 
good many of his possessions in his endeavours so to do—yet so 
anxious was he to be considered ‘ fly,’ and dans le mouvement as 
far as sharpness was concerned, that he was always talking about 
‘ dropping his anchor,’ ‘ running a bye,’ or whatever was then the 
fashionable slang for doing the things he ought not to have done, 
until his friends might really have begun to look askance at him, 
had he not been such an execrable horseman, and so utterly 
incapable of aught but throwing a race away under any circum- 
stances whatever. However, he could not be reckoned as a semi- 
sharp, and is here merely cited as an instance of how the Devil 
may occasionally be his own limner in black. 
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On the whole, the semi-sharp may be regarded as a mitigated 
nuisance. Though he is no good, he only does a limited amount of 
harm. We should be better without him, but are likely to have 
him with us always, as, unluckily, he represents about seven-tenths 
of the ‘ gentlemen’ who are in request, and therefore in constant 
practice. 

_ That the regular ‘ wrong one’ should continue to flourish in our 
midst as he does is the worst blot on the reputation of the Turf. 
Over professional jockeys the ruling authorities do undoubtedly 
exercise a very strict supervision, and cases of questionable riding 
are promptly and rigorously investigated ; but the ‘ qualified’ thief 
often plays Captain Armstrong all over the country for years 
without being called to account. ._The explanation of this 
immunity may be that all amateurs ride so badly at first, and 
stewards are so used to wonderful displays of incompetence, that 
they become almost unable to distinguish between ‘ he won't’ and 
‘he can’t.’ If they called upon every ‘gentleman’ who stops, 
instead of assisting his horse at the finish, to explain his riding, a 
race-meeting in winter would be a sort.of permanent petty sessions ; 
so the gradual development of clumsiness into skilful knavery often 
passes unnoticed. It must be remembered, too, that opportunities 
for doing wrong are more frequent and facile in the long races, 
and at the time of year most affected by the gentleman rider. 
Modern conditions do not render it easy to imitate the trick, 
ascribed to Tom Oliver, of waiting behind a haystack in a fog 
while his opponents completed one entire circuit of the course, 
and joining-in like a giant refreshed on the second round ; but 
during a two-mile journey on a hazy afternoon a strong man 
with a head on his shoulders may still do a good deal without 
attracting much attention. Nevertheless, as a rule, retribution 
comes sooner or later; the limping Nemesis is a good stayer, and 
the culprit, grown overbold in guilt, shows himself up at last, or is 
rounded on by a confederate. Then comes the summons to Old 
Burlington Street, the interview with Radamanthus & Co. in 
that upper chamber, the usual tears, oaths, and protestations of 
immaculate innocence, the stern sentence of exile published in 
the ‘Calendar,’ shortly to be followed by notice of Jockey Club 
confirmation, a few indignant letters in the ‘Sportsman’ de- 
manding that the whole case shall be reopened and judgment 
quashed—or let the rulers of the Turf beware of the consequences ; 
then silence and good-bye to the ‘wrong one.’ He may return to 
his beer-pumping or his livery stable work, or whatever may 
have been his occupation before a noble love of sport prompted 
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him to place his skill in the saddle gratuitously at the service of his 
fellow-creatures, and to journey from Kempton to Kelso, from 
the Park of Hurst to that of Hamilton, for no reward save 


glory; but the gentlemen’s dressing-room is likely to know him 
no more. 


Tom OLIVER AND THE HAYSTACK 


Some few there may be who escape detection through a life- 
time of wrongdoing, and who ultimately retire into private life 
of their own accord, and with a reputation for successful roguery 
which causes them to be venerated in their social circle, and it 
is to be feared, urges ambitious young friends to destruction. 
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Are the amateur jockeys as good now as they were, say, thirty 
years ago? They ought to be better, for there must be ten races 
open to them now where there was formerly one. But from what 
I see and am told there is not much difference in the excellence 
of the steeplechase riding—always the gentleman’s strong point— 
if allowance is made for the utter dissimilarity of the old and 
new courses. The captains of the host in the early sixties would 
have laughed to scorn our present courses, but might have found 
in practice that, considering the pace at which these are 
negotiated, they are not quite so easy as they look; and there is 
no reason to suppose that, if riding over an untrimmed country, 
roughly flagged, were once more the fashion, our modern heroes 
would not find their way across it as. boldly and skilfully as ever 
did Mr. Burton, Captain Coventry, or Captain ‘ Doggie’ Smith. 

As far as skill and courage are concerned Englishmen are . 
always equal to the occasion. On the flat, too, there is probably 
much the same average of merit; though perhaps nobody rises 
above his fellows as in their time did Mr. George Thompson and 
Mr. Arthur Coventry, who could more than hold their own in any 
company. Still, allowing for a natural tendency to be laudator 
temporis acti, I do not seem to hear of such good all-round men 
as were Captain Little, George Ede, and Captain Towneley—the 
latter a most elegant horseman, who had modelled himself on his 
tutor, Sam Rogers; and there was really not very much to choose 
between them, though the Captain was not such a butcher on a 
horse as Sam. Poor Tom Towneley did dearly love to play the 
game with the advantages. He it was who sawed through the ox- 
rails at Market Harborough the year Bridegroom won the National 
Hunt Steeplechase. Not that he gained by his carpentering, except 
perhaps in confidence ; for Mr. Angell, suspecting something, had 
the course watched, and wanting it as strong as possible for Bride- 
groom, had the cut timber replaced by nice new rails. The 
gallant Hussar’s cunning was more successful on another occasion 
—this time in a flat race. The story is not a very creditable one ; 
but no one will deem this article a pean in praise of gentlemen 
riders. And the affair in question took place at Shrewsbury too, 
where so many strange things used to be done that it might 
almost have been considered hors la loi. It was in the year 
1862. Things had been going very badly: the handicaps of the 
great John Frail too often flattered only to deceive, and a retriever 
was sorely needed by a certain band of defeated sportsmen, who 
after much consideration hit upon a notable plan. There was a 
welter-race set down for the morrow, intended chiefly for gentle- 
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men, but jockeys might ride carrying extra. When the entries 
appeared, there was one horse whose previous career made him 
out to be —what he was—so bad as to have hardly a chance in any 
company ; and when it transpired in the morning that he was to 
be ridden by a professional, and that professional Fordham—who 
would have been a very unpleasant person to approach on the 
subject of an arrangement—it was decided that his mount should 
carry the money of the syndicate, and win. It was not part of 
the plan to let the owner into the secret, and his astonishment 
may be imagined when, having made up his mind to throw away 
a tenner for the very last timo—at the longest of odds—on his 
wretched crock, and, strolling into the ring for that purpose, he 


‘No! No!’ ROARED THE CAPTAIN 


was informed that he was a redhot favourite at 7 to 4, with an 
upward tendency. It is not known if he took the hint offered by 
the market or retired in disgust; his proceedings previous or 
subsequent appear to have interested nobody. Arrived at the 
post, the Captain at once took command of his troop, and his 
anxiety to procure fair play for the solitary representative of that 
commodity was as touching as it was unusual. ‘ Let poor George 
come up; don’t leave Fordham behind. Let him have the rails: 
he’s got an awkward mount,’ and other such tender expressions 
of solicitude for ‘poor George,’ usually considered fairly able to 
take his own part at the start, but who ‘tumbled’ to the situation 
with his peculiar sardonic tranquillity, and was nothing loth to 
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profit by it. At last down went the flag, and away went Fordham 
with a commanding lead. ‘No! no!’ roaredthe Captain. ‘Con- 
found it! that won’t do—he must come back’; then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘ Well, I suppose it’s a start; we must go 
and see if we can catch him,’ and, their tongues in their cheeks, 
the merry cohort set off in hot pursuit. It is almost needless to 
tell the rest. A horse may be as bad as you please, but, given 
about three hundred yards start in a mile race, with the best 
jockey of the day on his back and a not over-zealous field behind 
him, he simply can’t be beaten. Nor was he in this instance. 
It is by remembering such little episodes that one can form a 
sort of estimate of comparative morality on the Turf. We often 
hear of ‘one horse races.’ My belief is that we rarely, if ever, see 
them, and that such an organised procession as described above 
would be nowadays impossible. 

Between Captain Little and George Ede there was little or 
nothing to choose; each of them first became famous as steeple- 
chase riders, and were afterwards equally celebrated on the flat. 
The Captain, however, left off riding between flags years before 
he gave up the less dangerous game; while, as everybody knows, 
poor Ede, in spite of some awful falls, which might well have 
proved a warning, persisted to the bitter end on that fatal after- 
noon at Liverpool when Chippenham rolled over him at the 
fence before the brook. 

There is, by the way, a picture of Josey Little on Chandler, 
his one successful Liverpool mount, which gives the man to the 
life, and was said to be an equally good likeness of the horse ; 
though the artist only could have known why he depicted the 
pair in the midst of a stony desert. Perfect hands had Josey 
and a beautiful seat; very strong at the finish, riding with a long 
rein, he could pop them in anywhere. Once, when he on General 
Hess had just been beaten by Fordham on Bally Edmond at 
Bath after a tremendous set-to, an eminent trainer turned with 
tears in his eyes to a friend and said: ‘Splendid, wasn’t it? Never 
saw the Captain ride better. Could have won a length, was beaten 
a neck, and looked to be doing all he knew. Splendid!’ Gross 
scandal, of course, showing how the greatest men may be maligned. 
But it was really a magnificent finish. Another celebrity in his 
way was Mr. Fothergill Rowlands. Honesty and courage were 
his leading characteristics. They have always been a sporting 
lot in Wales, and it was while he was surgeon to a great colliery 
that he first took to the big cross-country work where he chiefly 
made his mark, Probably, to the day of his death he never knew 
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what fear was, and everybody felt sure of a run for their money 
when ‘ Fog’ Rowlands was up. He was a roundabout little man, 
who did not look like the horseman he was, and it was a sight to 
see him kissing old Medora’s soft muzzle as he held it between his 
lavender kid gloved hands*before he had the leg up for one of his 
many, and mostly victorious, rides on her—almost pathetic had it 
not been so intensely ludicrous. He ended his days at Epsom, 
where he trained for, amongst others, Lord Marcus Beresford, a 
man after his own heart, as straight and. fearless as himself. 

The adventures of the shady division may be the more amusing, 
but it is far pleasanter to write about those men who ride for the 
fun of riding first of all. Not that they did not back their 
mounts, and often perhaps more freely than wisely; but it was 
their own mount, and not that of a confederate in the guise of 
an opponent, on which they stood to win. If Lord Marcus ever 
undertakes to write his riding recollections and the story of his 
connection with ‘Fog,’ he will have no difficulty in finding a 
publisher. 

One of the very best and safest was Mr. William Bevill, 
now Clerk of the Course at Kempton, and who has, so to speak, 
only just retired from active service. He must have been at it 
a great number of years, for he was riding in the fifties, and 
reckoned a good man then. Steeplechasing, at which he had 
quite his share of success, he gave up comparatively early, as 
soon as he found he began to fall heavy—-an example, which, if 
generally followed, would be the means of saving many lives, to 


say nothing of bones. He did it, too, in spite of his father’s remon-’ 


strances, who, a persistent racegoer summer and winter, and one 
who never missed betting on a race, was particularly partial to 
backing Willie, of whose skill he had a high opinion, and whose 
honout, always beyond suspicion, exalted him considerably above 
the majority of his fellows. However, in this, as in most other 
matters, he was a far better judge than his parent, and declined 
breaking his neck to please anybody. In one respect he must be 


quite unique amongst gentlemen riders—viz. that, except for the © 


purpose of race-riding, he rather disliked being on the back of a 
horse, and would always even walk to a trial ground in preference 
to riding. He is, too, the only gentleman I can call to mind who 
has ridden in the Derby, having steered Alpenstock in 1869. He 
had capital hands, there was no better judge of pace, and his 
finish, if it lacked the polish of one or two of his contemporaries, 
had the not too usual effect of making his horse go faster instead 
of slower. A propos of the Derby, it may be well here to correct 
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an erroneous but not uncommon belief, that Mr. George Thompson 
has ridden in that race. He never did so, though he certainly rode 
once, if not oftener, in the Leger. - 

The name of Captain Coventry can never be passed over in 
silence in a notice of amateur jockeyship. He was quite the 
finest horseman I have ever seen in my life. When in his prime 
it would have been a difficult matter to find a horse that could 
get rid of or run away with him. With immense physical 
strength, and courage to match, he had the hands of a woman, 
and could force a refuser to face water or make a hack bend to 
his finger in the Row with equal ease and precision. He, too, 
will always be best remembered as a steeplechaser, for his win on 
Alcibiade in the Liverpool of 1865 was achieved by as magnificent 
a piece of riding as has ever been shown at Aintree, and was won 
in great measure by superior condition. His friend and antagonist, 
Captain Tempest—‘ White-headed Bob,’ as he was then familiarly 
known—was no mean foe, nor one to be held cheap; but he had 
been ailing for a week or more, and so was far short of the ~ 
superb fettle of his rival; on the other hand, he had the in- 
valuable assistance of old Hall Court, who, with or without a 
jockey, always insisted on getting a place in the Grand National. 

There was joy that evening in Leicestershire, and though 
even then it was a disputed question whether the ringing of church 
bells was a decorous way of celebrating a racing victory, the 
inhabitants of Somerby decided emphatically, and much to their 
own satisfaction, in the affirmative. 

Let no one suppose, however, that ‘Bee’ Coventry was not 
really as good as his fellows on the flat. He proved it on more 
than one occasion, notably when he won the Autumn Cup at 
‘Warwick on Lord Burleigh, also from his friend B. J. Angell’s 
lucky stable, and had all the pick of the amateur talent arrayed 
against him plus Custance. He was not quite so brilliant in the 
straight run-in as his brother Arthur ; but put ‘ Bee ’ Coventry on 
the best horse, and he would be certain to win over the sticks, 
across a country, or on the flat ; and he was likely to have a good 
look-in even if riding the worst animal in the race, so cool and 
quick and excellent were his nerve and judgment in seeing and 
seizing opportunities. Toil and trouble were as nothing to him: 
he would constantly start very early from Somerby, canter over 
to Lubenham, at least sixteen miles, ride Alcibiade in a gallop, 
hunt afterwards with Mr. Tailby or the Pytchley, and return to 
Somerby in the evening; but for years he must have been too 
heavy to ride comfortably under 12st. 5lb. He had to waste 
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terribly, and the injury he thus did himself no doubt was the 
predisposing cause which led to his early death. 

His intimate friend, ‘Curly’ Knox, who died two years ago, 
though not quite as good as he thought himself, was always in 
request on every steeplechase course, and won an immense 
number of times. He had a particularly nice ‘ way’ with horses, 
and could handle a hard puller better than most men. 

But this is all very ancient history indeed, and more than 
enough has been written of it. However much one of their 
generation may love to dwell on the prowess of those best men of 
old days who were sportsmen of the highest class, it is far beyond 
the limits of an article to deal with even a fair proportion of them. 
Perhaps their merits are magnified by time; but it must be 
repeated that theirs was almost entirely cross-country work, for 
there were practically no hunters’ races (the Billesdon Coplow at 
Croxton Park being the only one of any note), and comparatively 
few events of any sort on the flat, open to them; and the great 
variety in the nature of the steeplechase courses afforded more 
scope for the individuality of the rider than do the present cut- 
and-dried tracks of the regulation pattern. Not that these are by 
any means to be sneered at—they are stiff enough in their way, 
and take lots of doing; still, there is no denying that if a man 
has ridden over one of them, he can find his way over all; whereas 
formerly it was a necessity for a rider to walk round and study 
each course before performing on it, or he started at immense 
disadvantage with the more careful competitors, and he who had 
learnt and remembered his lesson had many chances of profiting 
by it during the contest. 

It is true that at hunt steeplechase meetings—now far more 
numerous than they were twenty years ago—there is still some 
sort of variety in the obstacles. The brook, for instance, is often 
a real watercourse, though too often gorsed and trimmed to look 
as unlike one as possible, and never, we may swear, exceeding 
the regulation twelve feet of width; the fences too are composed 
of a certain amount of natural growth. Oddly enough, although 
the ‘open grave’ with the guard rail has been the best-abused 
device ever invented by man, the amateur riders, who practically 
have it all to themselves on these occasions, now greatly prefer— 
nay, often insist upon—the bit of timber being added whenever a 
ditch is on the taking-off side. Yet we used to hear that this 
appendage would never be required when the course lay over a 
regular hunting line. Nevertheless, at hunt. meetings is to be 


seen the nearest approach to the old style. Ridge and furrow 
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cannot well be levelled for the occasion, all fields are not equally 
well drained, and there is considerable variety in the approach to 
the fences. And the local talent—always fairly represented—add 
much to the spirit and fun of the proceedings, though their in- 
experience as to racing requirements, their almost absolute 
destitution in the matter of racing gear, and their astonishing 
ignorance of their own bodily weight, well-nigh drive the most 
long-suffering clerks of scales to the verge of distraction. Still, 
when these preliminary difficulties have been overcome (about 
three-quarters of an hour after time), and the provincial ‘ gentle- 
man’ or farmer is once on the top of his borrowed weights, he 
often displays nerve, coolness, and dash in a contest against 
antagonists far more versed than himself in the business, and, if it 
does not come to a very tight finish, is not unfrequently hailed the 
winner. What pride, what joy is his, tempered only by the anguish 
of separation from his beloved whip (the one thing he never by 
any accident leaves behind), when, seated in the scales, he hears 
the ‘ All right,’ and realises that his triumph is at last complete ! 
He is for the most part a good fellow. Let us hope that he may 
be content to leave well alone, and not be tempted by this first 
success to engage in the thorny paths of amateur professionalism. 

To give anything approaching to a list of the crack gentlemen 
jockeys of the day, or to descant upon them in order of merit, 
would be far too delicate and invidious a task. Suffice it to name 
three or four who are at about the top of the tree—Mr. Atkinson, 
Captain Bewicke, Mr. G. 8. Davies, and Mr. Lushington, written 
thus in alphabetical order to avoid all appearance of ‘ placing.’ 
Roughly speaking, it seems to me probable that these four are the 
equals of any quartet who have been contemporary jockeys within 
my memory. 

For good or for evil the gentleman rider is an institution 
of which we are none of us likely to see the last, and people 
must form their own judgment as to his utility on the Turf. His 


true element, no doubt, is the steeplechase course. There he 


shines, for there his courage and sporting instincts are most fully 
aroused; while it would certainly be no loss to the racing 
community if he confined his appearances on the flat to Bibury 
and Croxton Park. Our ‘national hunters’ are not a high class of 
racehorse, but they could be far better ridden by professionals, 
and, to put it mildly, their public form might be a good deal less 


- perplexing. At serious places, such as Newmarket, Epsom, and 


Ascot, the amateur should never be tolerated at all It is quite 
certain that a better jockey can always be found amongst the 
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regular ranks—one, moreover, who, if he does anything outrageous, 
will not plead ignorance or incompetence. The story goes that 
when the late Mr. Abington was had up before the stewards for 
trying to put Lord Harrington over the rails, his only excuse was, 
‘ How could I know he was a —— Lord? I thought he was a 
—— farmer!’ 

- The worst part of the gentleman or qualified rider system is 
the sham which underlies it, or a great portion of it. Here is a 
case, not imaginary. A man asks a member of the National Hunt 
committee to propose a certain youth for riding qualification. 
Naturally there come the questions : What sort of a fellow is he? 


His TRIUMPH 

‘Oh! a nice, honest young chap as you could find, wouldn’t do 
wrong for the world, and the mainstay of his mother, who keeps 
a little haberdashery place.’ And we are seriously asked to be- 
lieve that this excellent young man can afford, if asked (as on 
showing skill in the saddle he surely will be), to travel about all 
over the country from meeting to meeting at his own expense. 
And so the sham has to be carried on by what is really fraud. 

Personally, if one of my young friends were to consult me as 
to the advisability of taking up amateur race-riding as a pro- 
fession, I should be almost inclined to suggest pocket-picking as 
the more dignified avocation of the two. 

One consolation remains to us, if the tales we hear are only half 
true: they manage these things a good deal worse in France. 


LL2 


What is he by profession? Is he straight? And the answer: 


WITH A CYCLE IN JUTLAND 


BY C. EDWARDES 


Ir is becoming something of a fashion to slight the railways at 
holiday time and rely on the cycle for the desired amount of 
locomotion. When in Jutland the other month I met an 
enthusiastic Danish wheelman (middle-aged too) who the previous 
summer had run from Hjérring, well to the north in that province, 
right down through Schleswig-Holstein and the necessary areas of 
Germany and France to Paris, and who this summer projected a 
scamper through England and Scotland also on his beloved ‘ bike.’ 
He was a kindly, hospitable person, like so many other Danes, and 
nothing would serve him but that I should enjoy his company for 
five or six miles of the road out of his native town on my way 
to Skagen. ‘We are great cyclists in Denmark,’ he said, with 
some pride, and away he went up the cobbled street of red-roofed 
Hjérring at a preposterous pace. I had already ridden sufficiently 
that day, and was in no humour to ‘scorch’ in the golden light of 
the June evening. The consequence was that I soon lost sight 
of my estimable friend; nor did we come together again for half 
an hour, when he was on his way back. ‘That,’ he said gaily, ‘is 
how I shall visit your England.’ I thanked him for the pleasure 
his society had given me, and thought to myself that he, like others, 
was in a fair way to sacrifice the end to the means. He would no 
doubt travel well when he came to England, but he would see 
little. 

I, at any rate, had not made that error. It had taken me 
rather more than a week to get to Hjérring from Esbjerg, by the 
indifferent roads of West Jutland, the railway, and the capital 
main thoroughfares of the north. To be sure I had had to endure 
two spells of idleness—one at Ringkjébing and one at Skive. 
Truth compels me to say that tyre punctures were the cause. I 
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believe it is the thing for the cyclist in a strange land to cover a 
few thousand miles without once having to mend his machine or 
get it mended. He may be chivied as a ‘foreign devil,’ robbed, 
beaten, and knocked up by manifold indispositions ; but his heroic 
cycle comes out of the ordeal of bad roads and no roads at all 
without a scratch. My record in this respect, however, was quite 
otherwise. I have only praise for the Jutlanders ; but there were 
times when I execrated both the particular makers of the tyre to 
my machine and the optimistic native cycle smiths who had 


THE ONLY BEINGS THAT INCOMMODED ME WERE THE Docs 


patched me so unsuccessfully. There were times too when it was 
all I could do to fight the recreant inclination to turn tail 
on Jutland and hurry home as fast as the laggard State peer 
would permit. 
This weakness, I am glad to say, I resisted. In travelling, as 

a general thing, it is only by a stoical or assumed indifference to 
the discomforts that one can get at the honey of the pleasures, 
which are really very sweet and invigorating when obtained. The 
remark seems to apply forcibly to cycling. Now and again, when 
I was degraded to the rank of a much-encumbered pedestrian, 
urging my mutilated machine instead of speeding on it, I sighted 
a single magpie. The omen was discouraging. But I always 
declined to accept it, and cast about patiently for the magpie’s 
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mate until I discovered it. The parable is a simple but instructive 
one. 
And here let me say that in Jutland, as in all Denmark, the 
cyclist is never, as by some unfeeling English folk, regarded with 
open animosity. The only beings that incommoded me were the 
dogs. One cannot expect much culture in the gaunt brutes that 
guard the lonely farmsteads of the far-stretching Jutland moors, 
and are permitted to roam and exercise their lungs at pleasure. I 
had three of them busy about me one blithe morning a few miles 
north of Varde, when the larks were mad with music overhead. 
The comfort is that, though a solid annoyance, the brutes keep 
their teeth to themselves. Even their growling seems more a 
make-believe than aught else. Apart from them the cyclist is 
- much respected in this old territory of storks and vikings’ tombs. 
At one time a boy ran in my way and stooped as if to make a 
back for me. There was a piece of glass on the road and his 
tender soul sympathised with me in my peril. It was a common 
experience to have a row of pigtailed lasses and their brothers, 
fresh from a little granite school-house, stand sedately curtseying 
or capping while I passed them by with such smiles as I could 
spare. At the town hotels the machine was always well cared for, 
nor ever charged in the bill as if it were a horse. And when I 
slept at a wayside inn the villagers who came thither in the even- 
ing to drink penny cups of coffee (with cognac, a halfpenny extra) 
contrasted my iron thoroughbred with their own obsolete bone- 
shakers, and were most generous in the compliments they paid it 
and the admiration they tendered me as its owner. It never 
seemed to occur to them that so magnificent a creature might be 
a ‘roarer,’ and that I, its rider, was well content to cover but forty 
or fifty miles of road in the long midsummer day. It was the old 
proverb ‘Omne ignotum,’ &c. These Jutland characteristics may 
seem trivial, but they did much to make my run memorable. I 
don’t know how many cyclists there are supposed to be in 
England. In Denmark they reckon their number at 20,000, or 
about one per cent. of the population. That, you would think, 
must include a stout proportion of youngsters, prone to take 
liberties and bring all their brethren into bad odour with the 
general public. But the young Dane is as a rule a singularly 
well-behaved fellow. Compulsory military service does him good 
in matters of discipline as well as physically. 

When I landed at Esbjerg I found one of Ibsen’s plays billed for 
performance that evening in the small theatre attached to Spangs- 
berg’s hotel. Such midsummer revelry seemed to me incom- 
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patible with the gaiety of temperament of the average Dane. I 
was fortunate enough to have made the acquaintance of a charm- 
ing young lady of Zealand. I asked her how she could stand 
such depressing pastimes. ‘But,’ she retorted, with a winsome 
wrinkling of her brows, ‘is not life sad? Is it not right that he 
should portray it as he does?’ I am afraid my reply was not very 
academic, but I assured her that if she would only try cycling, like 
hundreds of other Danish girls, she would soon be in dissympathy 
with Ibsen, clever man though he is. My friend, however, did 
but shake her pretty head and say that she could never, never 
follow the example of the ‘ rationals,’ and therefore, she supposed, 
might never become a cyclist. Yet in one small Jutland town I 


PIG-TAILED LASSES AND THEIR BROTHERS CURTSEYED AS I PASSED 


was told of four-score local ladies who had taken to wheels. The 
ladies here even condescend to race in public at the athletic meet- 
ings, and ribald journalists make copy out of the materials and 
colours of their knickerbockers and stockings. 

Western Jutland, however, knows little of such doings. Here, 
for scores of miles north, conterminous with the coast, one sees 
nothing but undulating moorland, faintly purple with heather, and 
with bright little lilied pools where holes have been dug for peats. 
It is, perhaps, one of the slowest parts of Europe. The rough road 
goes straight on its way. You see it for miles ahead, now dipping 
into a stony hollow and now rising with more steepness than you 
would suppose possible in a land so devoid of downright hills. 
The heavy wheels of the ponderous country carts have cut deep 
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ruts in it, which are allowed to get deeper and deeper until the 
district farmers come to the conclusion that they must really im- 
prove matters a little. Then they have a spell of mending, with 
results shocking to the cyclist. Of course the main roads are 
State affairs. But all others are managed on this co-operative 
principle. No ‘going’ could be better than I enjoyed between such 
places as Aalborg and Hobro and Frederikshavn and Saeby ; and, 
with the added opposition of the vigorous west wind, none could 


THE TOMBS OF THE OLD DANES 


be more heart-breaking than that I had to face into Ringkjébing 
from Skjern and towards the vast white sands of the North Sea 
from Aaby by the Lim fiord. There were times when I would, I 
think, have changed natures with the broad-winged, red-beaked 
storks who swooped overhead with such delightful ease. But these 
of course were weak moments. 


Along this west coast, right up to the Skagen sands, the tombs 


of the old Danes are the most striking objects in view. Quite 


apart from their historic suggestiveness one owes them a genuine 
debt of gratitude for their pictorial value. But for them the long 
ridges of heath would be very ugly. There they stand, however, 
by twos and threes—neat rounded mounds, from ten to twenty 
feet high, covered, of course, with heather and dwarf shrubs. 
Between Thisted and Tversted there must be thousands of them. 
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They and the white saddle-towered churches stand well against 
the blue sky ; and, with the wooded old manor houses in the more 
sheltered parts of the country—huge establishments, nowadays 
mainly devoted to dairy farming, for the good of England—quite 


A JUTLAND FARM 


save Jutland from the terrible charge of tameness. One farmstead 
near Svinklév, at which I called for a drink of milk (and where 
they preferred to indulge me with a distasteful beverage of elder 
beer), was set with its back to an acclivity beaded for hundreds 
of yards with the mounds. The wild North Sea was not very 
distant from this site. By a little play of fancy one could imagine 
that these ancients were kindred to the other Jutes who pushed 
off their boats in companies from the sands and settled down in 
such determined fashion in Kent and the Isle of Wight. 

I was tempted to poke into sundry of these hillocks, urged to 
do so by the many partial excavations in their sides. The 
Copenhagen museum and most of the provincial collections of 
Jutland teem with trifles harvested from the Jutland tombs. But 
thousands remain untroubled. In the vicinity of several I trod upon 
fragments of ancient pottery with rude lines thereon and bones 
galore, telling of the rather irreverent zeal of previous explorers. 
And the like objects, with flint implements, were all that rewarded 
my own antiquarian prowlings. I deserved no better success, 
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though I am content to think that there may be treasure enough 
to inspire a romancer still here in the peat and blacksand. These 
old Danes loved the sea. In many of the country churches one 
marks the constancy of this national trait in the trim little models 
of ships which hang in the aisles or side chapels. Even the 
cathedral of Aarhus does not disdain to be thus decorated. But 
of course really the things may also be associated with the same 
instinct which finds a vent in the exceedingly miscellaneous col- 
lection of votive offerings in the Catholic churches of South 
Europe—this too though the Jutland models all date from post- 
Reformation times. 

If I may judge from my experience of it, June is the month 
for Jutland. The splendid length of the days is one great point 
in June’s favour. Up to half-past ten at night I was often out 
of doors watching the mist rise over the lush meadows and the 
sunset colours in the sky. At eleven it was still so light that a 
bedroom candle was superfluous. The dawn is, of course, corre- 
spondingly early. Anything more exhilarating to the cyclist than 
the Jutland air and landscapes in midsummer at six o’clock in the 
morning I can’t conceive. They give one, I imagine, something 
of the same agreeable sense of consequence felt by dwellers on the 
American prairies. 

To be sure, it is warm in June here when the sun is up. But 
the blessed west wind is always abroad to temper the heat and 
stir the sweet perfume of the clover. I got to trust this wind 
vastly more than I trusted the tyre to my cycle. To the man 
interested in cloud effects, Jutland may be confidently recom- 
mended as a field of study. Nowhere have I seen such impres- 
sive masses of snow-white cumuli as the west wind here carried 
over the land from the North Sea. Artists have found out 
this characteristic. They assemble in Skagen quite as much 
for the waves and clouds as for the steamers, schooners, and 
smacks which keep these turbulent waters populous. Even if 
they chance to be temporarily absent during one’s sojourn at the 
Skagen hotel, one may judge of their craft and the Jutland skies 
from the very attractive panelling of their works in the hotel 
dining-room. 

For an entire fortnight I had the wind west or north-west. 
It took me lustily in the hollow of the back from Fjerridslev to 
Aaby, and from Lékken to Hjérring, and was always more of an 
aid than a hindrance. It served me with especial solicitude on 
the morning of my getting to Skagen. This was rather a re- 
markable finish to my journey from the south. I had to go by 
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the sea sands for more than twenty miles, barred from the interior 
by the loose cliffs of sand cast up by the gales. It was a 
tempestuous day, with a falling glass. The North Sea was sullen 
and the clouds were black over its horizon. From Tversted, where 
I started, after an unpleasant night in a dirty inn, I looked north 
at nothing but the waves and a well-nigh invisible yellow head- 
land, which I had to turn ere Skagen. could be come at. The 
going was impossible, except as close to the wash of the waves 
as I could ride. And so for these twenty miles I travelled with 
the din of the North Sea constant in my ears and its salt water 
ever and anon dashing over machine and me. Deviations were 
necessary now and then to avoid the black skeletons of ships 


fast sunk in these fatal sands, and sundry other flotsam and jetsam. 
But they had to be made afoot. It was an enlivening jaunt, 
thanks to the friendliness of the wind, which grew fast to a storm 
and then whirled me along the firm sand at a spanking pace. 
And all the while the clouds were thickening with unmistakable 
rain, so that I had an added impetus. The rain hissed down as 
soon as I had dragged my cycle from the deep soft sands nearer 
the land into the deserted village of Old Skagen, with its fishy 
smells and general air of dismal resignation. And in a very solid 
downpour I had to trundle for two miles from Old Skagen to New 
Skagen, across the tongue of the headland. It is all sand up here, 
or nearly. For the life of me I can’t understand how they have 
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managed to rear that apparently indispensable adjunct of a Danisn 
town, a wood, in the neighbourhood of this most bleak and exposed 
of places. But they have, and though its outer trees all look like 
geese with extended wings flying from a foe, inside the little 
Skagen ‘skov’ is as thick and dark as the Danish woods else- 
where. The Jutlanders do enjoy their woods. These are not 
only retreats from the sun. Hither on Sundays the stolid 
peasant comes with his long china-bowled pipe in his mouth and 
a plump black-kerchiefed sweetheart on his arm, They both like 
their love-making to be environed by darkness, And here too, 
on very high occasions, all the youth and beauty of the place 
assemble and dance solemnly in the romantic gloom for hours at 
a time, while a fiddler (or two) plays mechanically with a brute 
energy that owes much of its endurance to corn brandy. 

As kind fortune would have it, the wind veered to north-west 
while I tarried at Skagen, half deafened by its shrieking and the 
noise of the Cattegat waves, and waiting for the rain to end. 
This little clean town of a single long street cannot be an exciting 
place of residence except for a meteorological enthusiast or a 
retired mariner. The latter would find endless sport in the 
procession of ships, big and little, round the Skaw. These 
tail after each other both ways, and keep the lighthouse men 
active. But they take precious good care not to come into the 
furious boil of waters just off the blade of white sand which is 
Denmark’s extreme north point. Here the Cattegat and the 
North Sea meet in eternal disagreement. It is fine to see the 
conflict of their waves. The spray flies high, and the roar is 
loud. But it is a wearisome trudge through the sand to get to 
the edge of the arena of this sublime combat. 

For a few miles south of Skagen the sand is even worse than 
at Skagen. The country here is nothing but a loose arrangement 
of sand-hills, through which the toy train to Frederikshavn slowly 
picks its way. When the wind is high the sand is shot about in 
all directions; old hills are shorn of their crests and new ones 
formed. One may judge of its tyranny from the old church of 
Skagen, a mile or more from the town. The sand has choked it 
up to mid-tower. Its red saddle roof and white face have a strange 
appearance, thus pathetically upstanding in this wild waste of 
sand-hills thinly overgrown with reedy grass. At any rate, the 
old Skagen dead in its churchyard have had a thorough interment. 

Tue north-west wind assisted me gallantly from Frederiks- 
havn to Saeby, and thence to Aalborg. Here I missed the 
comforting sense of vicinity to the North Sea which had been 
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with me up the west coast. But the Cattegat did its best to 
indulge me with a stirring spectacular effect as a substitute. Its 
waters were in a furious state. of commotion. Far out to the 
horizon, nothing could be seen but white waves or a leaden 
surface of sea. By Saeby, an ancient pretty little port where 
they unship much coal direct from Newcastle, the coast was 
magnificently lashed, and I had much ado to keep the wind from 
driving me along at hurricane speed. It was the same when I 
left this place and dashed across a rather uninteresting stretch of 
interior Jutland. I broke the monotony of these eight-and- 
twenty miles at the wayside inns of Flauenskjéld and Hijallerup, 
and found the usual diversion in the litter of waggons (pig-laden 
and otherwise) at their doors, and the muscular types of rural 
Jutlanders drinking, smoking, and dice-playing within. Enter- 
tainment costs little indeed in these Jutland inns. They boarded 
and lodged me well for two days in one of them, keeping no 
account of the many bottles of beer and soda-water and glasses 
of cognac I called for between times, and giving me their first 
new potatoes and choicest strawberries—all for six crowns, at 
thirteen pence halfpenny the crown. The customary price for a 
soda and brandy is twopence halfpenny, and I have paid as little 
as three halfpence for coffee and gin. This cheapness is one of 
Jutland’s good points; nor need the stranger whose Danish is 
of the halt and maim kind fear that the rural landlord will take 
advantage of his ignorance. When, for instance, I exclaimed in 
admiration of the smallness of the above bill, and said it seemed 
to me there must be some mistake, the pretty little daughter of 
the house, who made the claim, retorted promptly, ‘ No, it is 
quite enough.’ 

The middle part of the run from Saeby to Aalborg was the 
best. Here I had to cross a hilly and forested upland that would 
have been rather formidable but for my ally the wind. My old 
friends the tomb pimples reappeared. They studded the ridges 
where trees were not, and strangely seductive they appeared to 
me in their crimson heather coating. The green forests and the 
dun and crimson moor had all their colours enhanced by an inky 
sky that threatened torrents of rain. But I distanced the rain 
clouds, and it was not until I was in the large town of Aalborg, 
on the perturbed Lim fiord, and across its shivering bridge of 
boats, that the storm broke in earnest. They congratulated me 
at the hotel on my escape, and began, as usual, to talk butter and 
bacon. The honest Jutlanders seemed wholly unable to imagine 
that a Briton unconnected with these useful trades should think 
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it worth his while to visit their country. Certain of them were 
not, indeed, convinced by a first denial on my part that I was 
pecuniarily interested in butter. Merchants themselves, they 
seemed to believe I had a very special purpose in not pleading 
guilty to the soft impeachment that I was negotiating a corner 
in farm produce, for example, or something of the kind. 

‘Aalborg saw more of me than I intended. My dumb steed 
fell sick, and was led tenderly to the best smith in the town. 
For three days it was bandied about between me and the smith. 
The latter, who was a watchmaker to boot, each time he returned 
it, warranted it in every respect as good as new. His workmen, 
three merry, obliging lads, were as confident about it as their 
master. But the thing continued to play me false. It would 
take me.a few miles and then collapse, leaving me to push it 
home under a blazing sun. The fact is, the boys did not under- 
stand my machine’s extremely modern constitution. Their 
medicaments were too coarse for it, and the best they could do 
was to temporarily fortify it. 

However, these days of comparative inactivity were not wasted. 
I became much at home with certain contiguous churches. 
After the manor houses the churches are the buildings best 
worth seeing in Jutland. But it is always a toss-up whether the 
village church will possess any decorative features of interest 
inside. One finds crude sculptures of dragons and other inde- 
terminate monsters mounted on the granite of the porches and 
elsewhere, and the brightness of the white buildings with their 
scarlet roofs (though some are merely leaded) please the eye. 


_ For their interiors I must mention Kollerup, Oxholm in Oland, 


Saeby, Mariager, Saltum, and Skive. Whitewash has done much 
to mar the graces of the Jutland churches, but much also is left 
to admire. Of the cathedrals of Viborg and Aarhus, and the old 
church of Kolding, there is no space to say anything adequate. 
The first is among the most remarkable Romanesque buildings in 
Kurope, and so exquisitely restored of late years (having been 
quite taken to pieces and reconstructed) that it looks as if it 
were not a decade old, instead of nine or ten centuries. Some of 
the cemeteries attached to the Jutland churches are (in June at 
least) even better to see than the churches themselves. Each 
private sepulchre is a brake of roses, syringa, and other flowers. 
Nor does one see any of the hideous marble enormities with 
which bad taste disfigures our British cemeteries. The Jutlander 
prefers a tiny granite slab with the one word ‘ Farewell’ on it to 
towering obelisks and profuse epitaphs. 
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At last I got clear of Aalborg, and, in spite of a west wind 
that had an unwelcome touch of south in it, ran in an afternoon 
to Hobro, due south. This road, though capital in itself, was 
very hilly. But I was fain to forgive it its hills for the beauty of 
its great wood of Rold, rather more than halfway between the 
two towns. This stretches east and west for about eight miles, 
and has a breadth of some three or four miles. The road undu- 
lated among the solemn Norwegian 
pines, which cherish a deathlike 
stillness in their midst. A trivial 
opening here and there appeared, 
to show a radiant little pool with 
lilies on it and storks about its 
margin. Herein the trees and 
the clouds mirrored themselves 
brightly. In one of them a 
single vagabond stork stood at 
ease on one leg, fast asleep 
under the hot sun. I could 
have shot him without let or 
hindrance if I had been minded 
so terribly to run counter to 
local prejudice. But even had 
I been provided with the 
necessary gun and sacrilegious 
impulse I should have spared 
him out of regard for his 
family on some distant house- 
top. By this time I had seen 
many of his brethren and 
sisters among the Jutland 
chimney-pots, and had come 
to feel a certain affection for 
the droll, stilted creatures. 

That same evening I cast anchor in Mariager, on the 
Mariager fiord. The weather was ideal. But I had had to push 

* my steed for a few miles in the fag end of the day; renewed 
disaster had befallen it, and so I was a little out of temper. 
Dogs, horses, and men had, I fancied, looked at me with con- 
tempt as I held on my burdened way; and a couple of yellow- 
hammers (no doubt merely engaged in seasonable coquetry) had 
flitted alongside of me for a mile or more with a constant twitter 
that seemed to me to embody a series of unkind comments on 
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my plight. And so, in the waning sunlight, passing many a field 
of golden rye, I came to the recess by the blue fiord where the 


-Mariager villagers live peaceful days. The inn was a long, clean 


house of a single story, and my bedroom was extremely open to 
the eyes of the 
tailor and his 
wife who lived 
across the way. 
But I cared not 
for that. I ate 
my supper in 
the garden, 
among cherry 
and pear trees, 
and with dis- 
hevelled rose 
bushes all about 
me; and be- 
tween times 
ee listened to the cries and laughter 
I ATE MY SUPPER IN THE GARDEN of a parcel of boys in a boat out 
on the glassy fiord, in which the 
green environing hills and the ruddying wisps of clouds soberly 
reflected themselves. At 10 P.M. an industrious artist was still at 
work here in a meadow by the water-side. And long ere eleven 
o’clock, when a third of a moon was hanging over the green 
headland on the south side of the fiord, all in the hotel went to 
bed, and left me to lift the latch and follow their example when 
I pleased. A stork in an unusually coarse nest on a gable point 
made a quaint picture bossed against the fire-red sky. 

I have dwelt complacently on my good days in Jutland. 
Now let me groan for a moment or two over the most tiresome 
morning my cycle gave me. It behoved me to get from Mariager 
to Randers. The distance is thirteen miles and a half; the road 
(there is no railway) varies in elevation, and is totally unblessed by 
shade once the beech woods near Mariager are passed. I had to 
push my cycle all the way. It was excellent training for peram- 
bulator work, and as such may have been serviceable. But I 
never had such ardent doubts about the wisdom of cycling in 
Jutland as on this warm June day, and if a shrewd huckster had 
met me, say at Gassum (six miles from Mariager), he might have 
bought my machine at a bargain. However, I persevered in my 
disagreeable toil, and come at length to the steep descent into 
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the cobbled streets of Randers, whose old timbered houses and 
picturesque inns were much less to me than the discovery of a 
meritorious smith, willing to swear by all he held sacred that he 
could and would completely heal my poor steed’s complaints. I 
found a smith. He was as courteous and confident as his col- 
leagues elsewhere—and as incompetent. 

But enough. I was unfortunate with my machine, not in my 
choice of a land for its capers. In all Europe I do not believe 
an Englishman on wheels could find a country better able to give 
him pleasure and health, combined with roads such as the cycle 
loves. But in this last particular it is necessary to pick and 
choose. The west coast of Jutland must be treated with dis- 
cretion. The-east coast roads, on the other hand, are admirable, 
with their avenues of trees and snug landscapes. The Cattegat, 
moreover, is as blue as the North Sea, and, as a rule, much less 
given to bluster. Lastly, if only for the sake of the strawberries 
and cream, let the adventurer by all means take his cycle into 
Jutland in the merry month of June. 
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THE JOYS OF A BOAT-RACE 
(BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER) 


BY C. M. PITMAN 


THE University Boat-race has been described and discussed in 
newspapers, in magazines, and in books from various points of 
view. The feelings of the spectators who see the race from 
steamer and from towpath have been set out, and even the excite- 
ment of those who wait to hear the result in London, at Oxford, 
at Cambridge, or elsewhere, has furnished copy for the local paper ; 
but it seldom occurs to the general public, and still more seldom 
to the reporter, to inquire what the actual sensations of the crew 
_ may be on the day of the race, unless we take into account the 
regular statement by ‘Our Rowing Correspondent’ (who has 
prophesied the result of the race incorrectly), that the losing crew 
finished up quite fresh, while the winners were completely ex- 
hausted, a remark which, if true (N.B.—It never is), would reflect 
very little credit on those whom he wished to console. 

It is impossible in the nature of things to learn from a 
sporting paper on the day after the race anything of the experi- 
ences of the crews. First there is a column headed ‘The Scene 
on the River,’ describing how a vast number of steamers, launches, 
and barges made their way up the river before the race, and down 
again after it was over; how some of them made an early start, 
while others were just in time ; how their ‘ human freight ’ seemed 
greatly to appreciate the day’s outing. 

In the next column, under the heading, ‘The Weather,’ it is 
announced perhaps that the warm sun, tempered by a stiffish 
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westerly breeze, made it very pleasant for the spectators, without 
any reference to what the crew probably thought of the atmosphere. 
And when, as may sometimes happen, ‘ showers of sleet, from the 
north-east made it a miserable holiday for the crowd,’ there is no 
thought of what the sleet felt like to the sixteen unfortunate 
individuals who were condemned to appear for nearly half an 
hour with bare legs and arms, and only the thinnest of zephyrs 
and the shortest of shorts to keep the rest of them warm. 

As to the column headed ‘The Race,’ from which one might 
hope to gather some idea as to what it feels like to those who take 
part in it, of what does it usually consist? More than half is, asa 
rule, filled with a flowery description of how ‘ the octette of stalwart 
dark or light blue collegians about to seek fame at the end of a 
twelve-foot spruce gently lowered their rowing-machine into the 
water, and as they set out for the starting-point it was observed 
that Stroke put in twenty-six “ digs” while the spider-hand of the 
chronometer made the circuit of the dial,’ and more to this effect. 
The rest of the column consists of a minute calculation as to 
which boat was ahead at the end of each hundred yards or so of 
the first half-mile, and then about four lines describe the remain- 
ing four miles of the race. Finally comes a fact upon which you 
can really, in most cases, rely—the name of the winner. But 
with that solitary fact you must be satisfied ; for in reporting the 
distance by which the race has been won the judge is seldom, if 
ever, consulted, and as recently as 1893 Oxford was said by various 
newspapers to have won by distances varying from one to three 
and a half lengths. And as every reporter carries a stop-watch, 
to ascertain for himself the correct time which the race takes, the 
result of his calculations depends entirely on the number of times 
he presses the knob on the top of his watch during the excitement 
of the first minute or so of the struggle. 

Nor does a book on rowing tell one much. No man that I 
ever heard of thinks during a race on which particular muscle he 
is to throw the strain of his work, or what number of strokes the 
book says he ought to row per minute; nor does it enlighten the 
uninitiated very much to know that a liberal allowance of vege- 
tables and an extra glass of port are the best things possible to 
save the oarsman from the miseries of Job. As for the articles 
on rowing and training which occasionally appear in magazines, 
they are generally devoted to the final extermination of the long- 
exploded theories that a man in training for the Boat-race is 
little better than a wild beast, feeding entirely on raw steak, and» 
that he rarely survives the strain of the race more than a few years. 
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The strain of a Boat-race and of the week preceding it is by 
no means inconsiderable, but it is the mental strain rather than 
the bodily strain that makes itself felt. The physical strain of a 
Boat-race is, in nine cases out of ten, no greater than that of a 
hard day to hounds or on the moor. The relief which a man 
feels for a few days after the race is caused far more by the freedom 
from the constant worry and anxiety of the last week or so 
than by the absence of hard work and physical labour. 

For the first few weeks of practice the work is comparatively 
light, the fourth, fifth, and sixth of the nine weeks over which 
the practice extends being by far the hardest ; and towards the 
end of the seventh week the whole thing begins to pall. Day 
follows day with the same routine: a walk round the Parks at 
7 A.M.; a@ row down to Abingdon Lasher, or else twice or three 
times to Iffley and back in the afternoon—a state of affairs which 
makes the move to Putney a really welcome change for the crew, 
and awakes a fresh interest for them in the whole business. 
They are eager to know what sort of an impression they will 
make; how the tidal water will suit them; and whether their 
opponents are as good (or as bad) as they are reported to be. 
The mere facts of wearing a blue coat and flannels, and having 
a crowd to see them start off and to receive them on their 
return every time they row, are a pleasant change after the 
monotony of the last two weeks at the University. 

The first view of the other crew is always interesting, some- 
times even encouraging; but it always creates within one a 
certain nervous feeling which every rowing-man knows, a feeling 
whick increases as the day of the race draws near. Time after 
time one rows the race in imagination, trying to go to sleep at 
night by thinking how satisfactory it will be to get it over, and 
win, and be rid of all the anxiety; and each time one dreams in 
some horrible nightmare that the boat remains somehow fixed to 
the starting-point, or that one of the crew has disappeared, and 
cannot be found when it is time to start in the race. 

On the morning of the event, the ostentatious way in which 
everyone tries to show that he is not nervous is almost ludicrous. 
Topics of conversation of world-wide interest are introduted, only 
to fall flat because everyone is thinking of the prospects of the 
race, and even the best-tempered become irritated for no apparent 
reason. 

‘I see in the paper,’ someone will remark, ‘they took 7 min. 
40 sec. to row from Putney to Hammersmith on Thursday, and 
the fastest time we have done is 7 min. 46 sec.’ 
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‘I call that quite a poor performance,’ answers another from 
the other end of the breakfast-table ; ‘ they had a leading wind and 
a roaring tide, whereas we had a head wind and a very slack tide.’ 

‘Well, this paper says they hadn’t a good tide, and the wind 
was against them, and that it was an undeniably fine performance.’ 

‘Did you ever see a word of truth in the rowing-column of 
that paper? Why, it’s a well-known fact that it never makes a 
single correct statement.’ . 

‘Doesn’t it? I see a little farther down it says we are going 
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‘Well, that’s the only true thing it ever said, or will say, I 
should think. Now, do read it to yourself, and leave us in peace.’ 

‘It also says in the next paragraph that you are a much im- 
proved oar, and are now well worth your place in a ’Varsity crew.’ 

‘Oh, do dry up! I don’t care what your beastly paper says! 
I still think their row from Putney to Hammersmith was a poor 
one, and I haven’t the slightest doubt we shall be a length ahead 
at the end of the first mile.’ 

Then everyone pretends to agree with the last speaker, but 
feels in his inmost soul that Putney to Hammersmith in 7 min. 
40 sec. was a very good performance, and that there is con- 
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siderable doubt whether they will be a length ahead, if they are 
ahead at all, when the first mile has been covered. 

If the tide does not happen to suit till the afternoon the 
anxiety makes the morning seem like a week to the crew. First 
they go for a short walk on the Common ; then for a gentle paddle 
and one sharp burst on the river, just to see that every bolt in 
the boat is strong and that every oar is right; then, after an 
early lunch, they start to the Boathouse for the last time. 

The half-hour spent on the balcony of the house 
watching the crowd grow thicker is particularly trying for those 
who are going to row. Friends who intend to follow the race 
drop in one by one, and try to calm their own excitement by 
extracting a confession from each member of the crew that he 
never felt fitter in his life, or that he is confident of victory. The 
‘old oar’ is there, and describes the races he rowed in, explaining 
elaborately how he won or why he lost. The City man tells of 
the latest betting, and points out another City man who, although 
he knows nothing about rowing, always bets heavily on the race, 
and is this year said to have made such a bad book that he 
stands to win 5/. or lose 5001. The fond mother adjures her 
dear boy not to risk injuring himself by rowing too hard. 

In fact, everyone seems to have a word of advice for the crew. 
At last the two presidents go to toss for stations. I will assume 
that my crew get the Middlesex side. We are disappointed, as 
it gives our opponents the advantage of the long bend in the first 
two miles of course; however, it only means that we shall have 
to go as hard as we can at first, and try, if possible, to take their 
water at Hammersmith. Now our opponents are getting out 
their boat and are paddling down to the start ; but we can only 
see the tops of their heads, they go so close to the bank and the 
crowd is so dense. At last it is our turn, and we carry our 
boat down between a double row of mounted police, who can 
with difficulty keep back the crowd. We take a last look to see 
that stretchers, seats, and riggers are all right, and paddle gently 
down to our stake-boat. The four large steamers that are to 
follow the race are moored, two on either side, and a cheer comes 
from our own vessel as we pass. The small launch, which 
carries only the umpire, an engineer, and a waterman at the 
wheel, is all ready to go, and is shooting out clouds of steam, as if 
it had made up its mind to obscure the view of those on the 
steamers behind; and the other crew are waiting at their post, 
looking thoroughly uncomfortable. 

At last we get safely to our stake-boat and the waterman 
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grasps the stern of our ship. Sweaters and scarves are passed to 
the — and put on board the umpire’s launch, and we are 
ready 

‘I shall say “ Are—you—ready”’ once,’ shouts the umpire, 
‘and if I get no reply I shall fire the pistol. 4 

‘ Are—you—ready ?’ 

Then follows quite the most uncomfortable moment of one's 
life. It makes me shudder as I think of it even now. 

Bang! We are off! Thoughts, at first confused, and then 
more distinct, follow one another in rapid succession—thoughts 
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which sometimes wander right away from the race, so that one 
has a vivid impression afterwards of the sound of a particular 
whistle at a particular place, or of the shape of the umpire’s hat. 
‘What a good start !—not asplash to speak of! Oh, what a roll! 
It’s that great clumsy Five. That’s better! Now we are going 
away. How those coxes swear at one another! How blown I 
am getting—and there are eighteen more minutes of this. I 
must take a look at them. Perhaps I had better not? Yes, as 
stroke it is my duty to do so. Why, we’re a quarter of a length 
ahead!’ I will assume that, having the advantage of the very 
first corner, we draw gradually ahead, and are almost clear at the 
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Soapworks, a little more than a mile from the start. ‘We ought 
almost to be able to take their water at the corner,’ one thinks, 
‘if cox. would only keep in closer, and not let his boat swing all 
over the river. Where is he going to? Was there ever such 
atrocious steering? They are coming up hand over hand.’ With 
the Surrey bend in their favour they gradually keep drawing up, 
till they eventually get level with us just as the river straightens 
out at Chiswick. Then comes the real struggle of the race, and 
every man in the crew knows that our success depends on 
regaining our lead without delay. - 

They are holding us, but only by rowing nearly two strokes 
a minute faster than we are, as we can see by the flash of their 
blades. If we can only keep them at that for a minute or so 
longer we shall have them! Then, in response to a yell from our 
cox., we quicken our stroke. ‘Pick it up together!’ he shouts. 
‘Nowyou're going away from them! Well rowed!’ And gradually 
we begin to draw ahead. Soon we are half a length in front, then 
a length, till at Barnes Bridge we have them well in hand with 
two lengths to spare. From this point to the finish it is almost 
unmixed pleasure. There is just a fear that someone might catch 
a crab or that an oar might break. Fortunately, such an accident 
seldom happens, and we sail past the judge two lengths ahead. 
After a short rest we paddle up a few yards to the Boathouse, 
where both crews leave their boats and change their clothes. 

So it will be seen that the experience of training for and rowing 
in a boat-race, even if it results in victory, is not unmitigated 
delight. The anxiety and monotony of training, however, when 
set against the undiluted joy of having won the race, are a mere 
nothing. Congratulations come from every quarter, and on the 
launch on the way back even the coaches, in their enthusiasm, 
become complimentary, and declare that they never had the issue 
in doubt for a minute—a statement which they always seem to 
feel bound to make whether it be true or not. 

Once back at Putney all is rejoicing and dissipation. First 
comes either ‘tea’ (consisting of the most unwholesome cakes 
that can be found, washed down with oceans of champagne) or 
luncheon, if the race has been rowed early in the day. Such is 
human nature that the crew seem to find it necessary to have an 
unwholesome meal of some sort on the first possible opportunity 
after six long weeks of training. They have even been known, after 
a very early race, to sit down at eleven o’clock in the forenoon to 
a meal more like a ball-supper than anything else. After tea there 
is a general packing-up— packing of a delightfully casual and care- 
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less kind. Shirts, sponges, boots, are jammed into a portmanteau 
together. Who could stop to pack carefully under such circum- 
stances? Then everyone hurries off to London, to be admired by 
his relations before he appears at the dinner in the evening. 
Such, more or less, are the experiences of those who row each 
spring from Putney to Mortlake. In case, however, I should 
seem to have exaggerated in any degree the anxiety or nervous- 
ness felt before the Boat-race by those who are interested in it I 


SOON WE ARE HALF A LENGTH AHEAD 


must add, as an instance of such feeling, that there is a certain 
ex-president of the O.U.B.C. who takes a lively interest in the 
Oxford crew each year, and never fails to follow the race in the 
steamer. So painfully agitated does he become at the start that 
he nearly always retires to the cabin, refusing to come on deck 
till he learns that one boat or the other is well ahead, so that he 
can emerge from his hiding-place and, without undue excitement, 
gaze on the realisation or the disappointment of his hopes. 
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THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


BY C. 8. COLMAN 


TuHE football season of 1895 and 1896 bade fair at its outset to matk 
a very serious epoch in Rugby football. Wars and rumours of 
wars had for some time past been threatening from the North, 
while the excursions and alarums of the great meeting at 
Anderton’s Hotel were’understood to be but the prelude to the 
great engagement. The suspension of Huddersfield for flagrant 
attempts to secure outside players by monetary considerations 
had shown that the Rugby Union were prepared to fight the 
matter, and so, with a great flourish of trumpets, the Northern 
Rugby Union was formed. ‘Broken time’ was established on 
its pedestal, and worshippers were expected from all parts of 
England. 

The campaign, however, did not open with great success. The 
biggest clubs of Yorkshire joined the ring, but some of the most 
famous of the Lancashire bodies—as, for instance, Salford and 
Swinton—remained loyal, and in the counties of the extreme 
north the new organisation found practically no support at all. 
The small clubs almost universally looked askance at the move- 
ment, for they failed to see the advantage of a system which must 
end in the seduction of their best players by higher offers from 
their neighbours. The new body discovered that it was almost 
painfully select and unaccountably lacking in that broad bottom 
of support which it had assumed to be certain. Nevertheless the 
innovators went boldly onward ; they claimed to be the only true 
amateurs, as well as, like Parliamentary candidates, the only true 
friends of the working man. The brothers James, the famous 
Swansea and Welsh International half-backs, suspended long 
since for breach of the amateur rules, found that the crime was 
considered far too black to allowthe Northern Union to admit 
them to its fold, and thus they remained, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
still hanging between earth *and heaven, till at last their original 
sin has been condoned and they have been forgiven. The ‘ foot- 
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ball reformers ’ have made a gallant effort to sit upon two stools: 
at once to make football-playing profitable, and at the same time 
to remain the purest of amateurs ; but the attempt has not been 
crowned with the result desired. For frank and open pro- 
fessionalism there.may be a good deal to be said, but nothing can 
make the ‘promateur’ and the ‘shamateur’ attractive, with 
whatever body he may be connected. 

Not content with reformation of the status of players, they 
tried revolution in the conditions of the game. The curse of pro- 
fessionalism is the danger that every other consideration will be 
sacrificed to the ‘ gate.’ The game must pay and must attract 
spectators, and the ignorant spectator is as important financially 
as any, and numerically more. Now, to the ignorant spectator of 
a Rugby game the scrummages appear mere tedious folly, and 
forward play generally is but a weariness to his flesh. Therefore 
to attract him a new game was tried, with but six forwards, and 
only thirteen men in all. The line-out was abolished, and, most 
astounding of all, a round ball was substituted for the oval. 
Batley and Halifax were the teams selected for the experimental 
game ; but it came to a somewhat lame and impotent conclusion, 
for the ball, as it deserved to, burst, and all through confusion was 
more conspicuous than combination. In the result the line-out 
disappeared, but the further alterations were rejected. 

Whatever other effect the ‘new unionists’ were likely to 
produce, all critics, whether friendly or hostile, were agreed that 
Northern football, as a whole, must be very seriously weakened. 
Happily the reverse has proved to be the case, and Yorkshire, 
in spite of the gratifying performances of Surrey, have once 
again attained the proud title of Champion County. The North 
team, moreover, which last year collapsed most miserably against 
the South at Richmond, has secured an ample revenge in this 
at Hartlepool; and of the International players who came 
near to creating a record score against Wales, five of the back 
division and five of the forward were playing members of 
Northern clubs. Even after the sifting process of the season, the 
team selected to oppose Scotland contains six forwards and three 
backs from beyond the Humber, no very clear token of decadence 
amongst the loyal supporters. It may be dangerous to prophesy, 
but one may hope, as well as expect, that a movement which is, 
to say the least, not quite candid, will fail of success, and that the 
seceders will speedily pass out of football history. 

The County Competition of the season has all round been pro- 
ductive of healthy rivalry, and it is pleasant to note the keenness 
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‘with which it has been followed in the metropolis. It is spe- 


cially curious that the representatives of the North and South, who 
met for the deciding event, are the same as have so often faced 


one another on the cricket field in contest for the highest honours. 


The sportsmanship which has been the pride of Yorkshire, and 
is the pride of Surrey, has room enough for a love of pure foot- 
ball. The honour has not been won without effort; the Midland 
Counties and Devonshire both insured that the prize should not 


-be obtained without the dust, or rather mud, of the arena, and 


Yorkshire have found rivals as worthy of their energies. The 
game at Richmond on February 20 will not soon be forgotten. 
The first half was as brilliant an exposition of football as has 
been seen in London this year, though the second was marked by 
the ill luck which had deprived Surrey of its full-back, owing to a 
broken collar-bone, and which gave by the rapid scoring of the 
last ten minutes a somewhat false impression of the game. Still, 
nothing can be allowed to detract from the sterling play of the 
Yorkshire pack, which wheeled and rushed the scrums with a 
skill and vigour that it were an insult to call machine-like, and 
the defence of the backs may be judged by the fact that throughout 
the whole competition they preserved their lines all but intact. 

Moreover, it is not merely at the top, but also on the lower 
rungs of the ladder that enthusiasm has been developed, and 
Sussex has shown that before long they must take a higher 
place; even the Eastern Counties have exhibited that dogged 
perseverance under difficulties which all East Anglians are proud 
to consider their most effective quality. 

’Varsity football has been upon a very high level, especially at 
Cambridge, where the Christmas term, the important Rugby 
term, passed marred by only one defeat. It was Newport that 
lowered their colours, but Cardiff, Richmond, London Scottish, 
and other rivals were well beaten, and Blackheath itself was - 
lucky to escape with a drawn game from their match at Cam- 
bridge, although in the return at the Rectory Field they left . 
the result beyond a doubt. Oxford, up to the middle of the 
term, was severely handicapped by the fact that they were 
unable to find a fourth three-quarter who could combine with 
their three Internationals; but that problem solved by the dis- 
covery of Newton, and the pack judiciously strengthened, the 
second half of the term was most satisfactory, and the crushing 
defeat of the Harlequins showed them to be a team of more than 
average merit. Rarely has the Queen’s Club fixture been awaited 
with more interest, or better promise been held out of exciting 
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football; but alas, that ground upheld its reputation for evil 
weather, and a damping fog shrouded the game from the spec- 
tators, so that no one, save the referee, was able to follow it 


BLACKHEATH v. NEWPORT 


throughout. In any case the play was not of the most exhilara- 
ting, for the stronger pack wisely and determinedly kept the ball 
close, and a series of just upon a hundred tight scrimmages left 
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Cambridge with a well-deserved victory by one goal to nothing. 
The Oxford three-quarters had no opportunity to bring off the 
combined runs which had brought them victory in the past, and 
could only show their skill by tackling, so determined and sus- 
tained, that although the ball was in the Oxford half for two- 
thirds of the time, and in the twenty-five for half of it, it was 
only once forced over the line. 

In Metropolitan football the more noticeable features are the 
establishment of Blackheath in its proud title of ‘the club,’ for 
the falling away of the last month does not eclipse a brilliant 
record for the previous five, and the steady improvement of Rich- 
mond, which, in response to the energy and example of its captain, 
disputes with the Harlequins the title of the second strongest club 
in the South. The latter, whose brilliant rise has been aided by 
Mr. C. M. Wells, and supported by thorough and determined play 
all through the team, made Blackheath tremble for their title on 
February1,.although without Wells or Hunt they fell heavily 
before Richmond at the close of the month. Equally marked with 
these improving fortunes has been the decadence, it is to be hoped 
but temporary, of the famous London Scottish. 

In Scotland itself, where Hawick has had a career of almost 
uninterrupted success, a step has been taken which may largely 
affect the game. The head-masters of the chief public schools 
have decided to prohibit, in all inter-school games, the practice 
of falling upon the ball in order to stop a rush. It is worth while 
to quote the exact words of the circular: ‘If anywhere but behind 
the goaklines a player falling upon the ball is considered by the 
referee to have done so intentionally, the referee, whether appeal 
has been made or not, shall grant a free kick to the opposite side.’ 
Considering how many famous players have learnt their football 
beyond the Tweed, and, further, that if a mam.does not learn at 
school to fling himself upon the ball and risk the kicks, he cannot 
develop the habit in later life, it is plain that the resolution will 
have serious consequences. The reasons for taking it appear to 
be twofold. In the first place, the danger, which certainly is 
involved by the practice, as any half-back would declare, is thought 
too great for the advantage gained ; and, in the second, it is main- 
tained that when boys learn it to be necessary they will pick up 
the ball, where of old they were content with falling on it. 


_ Obviously, if such power can be obtained, it affords vastly better 


openings ; but to most it will seem that.in every match there are 
cases in which the alternatives are to drop on the ball and to let 
it pass. The result so far has been to make the game faster, but 
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to introduce more chance into it. For instance, in an important 
school fixture played under the new rules, three tries were scored 
in the last few minutes, all of which, in the opinion of some 
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FALLING ON THE BALL 


spectators, might have been saved bya prompt falling on the ball. 
The trial will be interesting, but it looks all too likely to be of 
detriment to Scottish football. 
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Until February Wales possessed the only first-class club 
south of the Tweed which had not been beaten. Llanelly had 
shown that skill, pluck, and dash can make up for deficiency in 
weight, and they met no team, till the season was closing, which 
could surpass the combination of their backs or the activity of 
their forwards. All the great Welsh clubs have kept up their 
high standard of back play, and have brought short passing to 
a perfection that was unknown before; but the International 
match gave one more excellent illustration of the most satisfactory 
feature of this season—viz. the revival of the interest in, and the 
importance of, forward play. 

The trial and International matches of 1894-95 had given the 
warning that the finest backs in the world might be useless if 
their pack were overrun, and the clubs with the best record are 
clubs whose packs will work. Cambridge and Blackheath owe 
even more to their forwards than to their backs, good though the 
latter were, while the London Scottish hold up with equal clear- 
ness the reverse of the shield. It was in the scrimmage, again, 
that Yorkshire showed their power at Richmond, for had the 
result depended upon the backs alone, the Championship might 
well have come South at last. The forwards who think first and 
above all of heeling out the ball to their halves are sure to be 
overrun by a pack of equal weight and perhaps less skill which 
is determined to push them off the ball at the very start. The 
Welsh forwards seemed to have forgotten the art of going through 
their opponents with the ball, and did not recognise that the 
scrimmage must first be held before attempting to wheel or 
screw or heel out. Hence their rout at Blackheath by a pack 
that was heavier to begin with, and gave every ounce of its 
weight to pushing. It was @ rout that will do nothing but good 
to football if it brings attention back to the less showy, but no 
less effective, part of the game. That the lesson was taken to 
heart and well learned was displayed clearly enough when a 
remodelled Welsh team overran Scotland, and it was emphasised 

—alas, the heavy change!—when the Irish pack rushed the 
English off the ball at Leeds, and spoiled bright dreams of an 
undefeated record. Very curious to note has been the in-and- 
out form of the International teams throughout. Ireland easily 
beat England, England crushed Wales (although in matches 
against English clubs of the same standing, Newport, Cardiff, and 
Llanelly had a most successful record), Wales beat Scotland, and 
then, in defiance of Euclid, algebra, and football prophets alike, 
Scotland drew with Ireland. (Not the least pleasant feature of 
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that match, by-the-bye, was the brilliant display for Scotland of 
the old Oxford captain at three-quarter, who, after unluckily 
missing his cap once or twice when at the height of his fame, 
now almost a veteran, showed how well it was deserved.) 

Perhaps it may be hoped, when the uncertainty of these 
matches is realised, in which every one of the thirty players is 
doing his uttermost to win, that a little more knowledge, a little 
more charity, and a little more sportsmanlike feeling, will be 
shown when other games are won by the less favoured side, and 
there will not be the innuendoes and insinuations of previous 
agreement, that now disgrace sometimes not the teams indicated, 
but the man who makes the suggestions. 

It was certainly a short-lived reputation that disappeared so 
suddenly in the Irish match, and by the time this isin print it will 
be seen whether in the great contest of the year, when the Rose 
and the Thistle meet, the play was more worthy of the team. 

There are still some who regret the reduction of the number 
on a side from twenty to fifteen; there are not a few who feel 
doubtful whether the fourth three-quarter has really improved 
the game from a player's point of view, whatever he may have 
done from the spectator’s. The strenuous hard shoving, man to 
man and face to face, is not a part of the game that one can 
afford to lose, and 1895 has at least made its disappearance more 
unlikely. 

The history of the Association game this season has been much 
less eventful. The question as to whether professionalism shall 
exist has been definitely settled, for good or evil, and all that 
remains is to see how the present conditions can be modified to 
the best advantage of the game. More cant has perhaps been 
talked by both sides upon the subject of the paid player than 
upon any other in the world of sport, and when a critic in a 
respectable paper can declare that ‘Association football has 
become a game at which no gentleman can play,’ he merely shows 
complete ignorance of his subject. Looking at the question 
without prejudice, or at least with as little as possible, the un- 

- pleasant features do not lie for a moment in the mere fact that a 
man is paid by his fellow-townsmen to support the credit of his 
club and theirs, but in the flagrant buying and selling of players 
from club to club that is going on constantly. Certainly, to 
anyone who cares for football at all, the announcement that 
— of So-and-so has been transferred to some rich club for 
2007. and will ‘turn out’ with them on Saturday next, is about 
as repulsive as anything well canbe. Cricket has suggested the 
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bad example, and from cricket let the remedy be drawn. Let 
the Association authorities enforce a residence of twelve or 
eighteen. months before a player is allowed to compete for a fresh 
club in any League or Cup fixture. There would be hardship in 
some cases, but in very few, while the gain in sportsmanlike 
feeling would be immense, and to be attained by so simple a step. 
True that even in cricket things are not wholly satisfactory, and 
one hears of a strong county ‘ poaching’ upon the territories of the 
weak ; but at least they are much healthier, and as the best years 
of the football player are much fewer than the cricketer’s, a 
similar period of qualification would reduce the temptation to 
‘buy up’ the rising talent of other clubs. 

Such discussions, however, are rather questions for a future 
than history of a past season, during which the game has slowly 
developed upon the old lines, without any very striking modifica- 
tion. Combination has been now for some time established as 
the end of all endeavour, and the dribbling runs of a single 
forward, who kept to the ball without very much regard to his 
place, are almost things of the past. 

This effort after combination has had the result of diminishing 
charging to a very large extent, for the player now gets rid of the 
ball before coming to the back, where of old he would have tried 
to take it over or round him. This, in addition to the natural 
anxiety of a professional to take care of the bones by which he 
earns his living, and to the severity of referees, wise upon the 
whole, has made weight a much less valuable element than it was 
in time past. There is a good deal of nonsense talked about the 
dreadful roughness in League matches, but no one who has seen 
both will refuse to admit that in a college tie, or even in a house 
match at school, the play is distinctly more ‘energetic,’ and, in 
fact, the higher the class of the football the fewer the collisions. 
It may well be doubted whether the change is wholly for 
good; fair and honest charging, even if heavy, is no crime, 
although there are referees who appear to treat it as such; and 
the mere fact that there is some risk of being hurt should not be 
thought sufficient to condemn the practice. Without a certain 
amount of danger or pain no sport can pretend to rank in the 
highest class. Let referees give all the attention in the world to 
the arm and the knee, but there is nothing criminal in a good use 
of the shoulders. 

A needed change has been made in the rules and conditions 
of the throw-out ; for skilful halves, such as Wilson of Sunderland, 
had developed the power of flinging the ball from the touch-line 
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right into the mouth of goal, and thereby inflicting a penalty out 
of all proportion to the offence. By the new law the thrower 
must stand still with both feet upon the line, and no more than a 
reasonable amount of ground can be gained. The reform was 
slight enough, but necessary, and in result successful, though 


A FAIR CHARGE 


leaving room for an interesting academic difference between the 
English and Scottish associations as to whether ‘standing’ must 
be upon heel or toe. 

Another reform now proposed is worthy of very serious con- 
sideration. It is suggested that no penalty should be inflicted 
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for the accidental handling of the ball. At the present time the 
rule may work hardly upon both sides. The defenders may be 
penalised, sometimes to the loss of a goal, owing to the grazing 
of an arm by the ball, notwithstanding the best efforts to prevent 
it; and a combined forward run may be similarly checked, 
either by an accident upon their own part or an infringement 
upon their opponents. If the reform were carried the game 
would be distinctly faster and less subject to chance. Many a 
frivolous appeal, also, would be heard no more. 

The struggle in the League has produced a most excellent 
race for the headship between Aston Villa, Derby County, and 
Everton, with the former in perhaps the best position. The 
whole contest, however, is unfortunately spoiled by such ‘ parti- 
culars of purchase’ and ‘ conditions ‘of delivery’ as are inserted in 
the papers from time to time and alluded to above. The rivalry 
of schools is excellent; the rivalry of towns is well; but the 
rivalry of mere moneybags—though there are degrees of offen- 
ders—is neither sweet nor wholesome. 

Neither University has displayed particularly brilliant form 
this season. This is partly due to the greater popularity of 
the Rugby game, especially at Oxford, where the enthusiastic 
followers of the latter are in a majority of three or four to one, 
and where even men from Association schools drift away into the 
pursuit of the other code. Cambridge had slightly the better 
record, and their rival was certainly not up to the level of recent 
seasons; but after Christmas Association is taken much more 
seriously, and there was undoubtedly marked improvement 
preparatory to the meeting at Queen’s Club. On that occasion 
West Kensington repented of its past sins and provided perfect 
football weather for once, and the turf was in excellent condition 
for a match which itself was well worthy of the sides. True 
that dash was, as usual, more conspicuous than combination, and 
that, in the excitement, more than one easy chance was missed ; 
but the pace was tremendous throughout the hour and a half, 
whilst the interest never flagged. Brilliant goal-keeping upon 
both sides prevented anything being scored until there were but 
ten more minutes to run. Then the only goal of the match was 
scored for Oxford, kicked, appropriately enough, by the captain, 
who thus avenged the defeat at Rugby by an exactly similar 
margin. The brilliancy of Burnup upon the Cambridge left wing, 
and of Raikes in the confronting goal, were but examples of a 
steady succession of good things. 

The Corinthians have felt severely the loss of the Goslings, and 
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other famous players who have retired from the game for a season 
or for good. Despite the victory over Queen’s Park while on tour, 
they have failed to show much strength, and their record is by 
no means brilliant. Still, with such resources to draw upon, the 
deterioration should not be permanent, and football cannot afford 


to lose the team that gives the finest illustration of dash and self- 
reliance. 


WILSON THROWING THE BALL 


The Old Boys teams from Westminster, Eton, Harrow, and 
Brighton seem all to be deploring the want of men who have 
recently quitted the game ; but, unless the report be true that Mr. 
Wells is seducing Eton to the following of Rugby, they have all 
the constant expectation of finding fresh players to replace the 
giants of the past. At the same time there is a general falling off 
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from the standard of three or four years ago, and even the Old 
Carthusians have not quite retained their form, although still the 
strongest amateur club in the South, and probably, despite their 
unlucky defeat by Darlington, whom they met with terribly 
weakened forces, the strongest in England. In view of their 
overwork at the close of last season they were perhaps wise in 


THE CORINTHIANS AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


taking matters somewhat more easily at the commencement of 
this, and their present team is undeniably effective now that it is 
showing its true form. 

For the rest, the sensational events of the season are, at the 
time of writing, yet to come: the last spurt of the League clubs 
when in sight of the post; the closing ties for the stolen Cup; 
and the International matches, are all for the future to rejoice 
over, lament, and discuss. 
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SPORTING PRINTS 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


HUNTING. No. V. 


So many sporting prints might be termed curious that I shall 
devote this article only to those which require special attention, 
and cannot be included in any other division of my subject. 
The examples chosen are nearly all taken from very rare prints 
which have never been reproduced, and are consequently unknown 
to the general reader. Some are so rare that standard works on 
engraving make no mention of them. 

The first example is taken from one of the earliest engravings 


executed. It is by an unknown !Florentine artist who worked 
in the fifteenth 


century, and re- 
presents a _ sport 
which, though car- 
ried on in a diffe- 
rent manner, has 
become very popu- 
lar in recent years, 
namely, ‘ Hunting 
the Missing Link.’ 
Our artist repre- 
sents a successful 
find, which is more 
than our contem- 
poraries can yet 
boast, though a few months back the scientific huntsmen dug out 
a doubtful specimen which had been run to ground in Java. 


No. 1.—HUNTING THE MIssiNG LINK 
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As we are on this subject, I should like seriously to put the 
question, ‘Is not the unicorn another missing link?’ In answer 
to this question M. Boitard wrote, ‘Doubt is the most rational 
position for a true savant.’ Though I am not a true savant, 
inclination moves me to be even sceptical of scepticism, and I 


No. 2.—A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE UNICORN. 


have been for some time gathering together information about 
this ‘fabulous monster now extinct,’ as the animal was once 
called by an unconscious humourist. Some day the result of this 
research may be published ; it will for the present suffice to say 
that, if it be a myth, it was a remarkable guess of ignorance at 
a very probable natural development, and that the delusion 
was widespread through Asia and Africa, and dates back to pre- 
historic times. 

It must also be remembered that though no horned example 
of the Equide is known, most zoologists agree that if ever this 
sub-order of Ungulates had horns, they would be placed, as is 
the case with the rhinoceros, in the centre and not at the side of 
the head. It seems, therefore, by no means improbable that this 
family, which has doubtless been developed from one primary 
species, may be descended from single-horned Equides, or 
unicorns. It is difficult to imagine how otherwise the race 
saved themselves from being at one time developed off the face of 
the earth. In later days the protection would have become a 
hindrance, and eventually disappeared, as it has done in the case 
of some other horned animals—first deserting the female and 
then the male.' 


' Darwin, speaking on this subject, says: ‘Organs originally formed by the aid 
of natural selection when rendered useless may well be variable, for their variations 
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A freak of nature might now and again cause one of the 
group, probably the zebra, to revert to its original type, while, ~ 
with the exception of the lion-like tail which is thus explained, 
history is no doubt responsible for the further decoration. Certain 
geological discoveries seem at first sight unfavourable to this 
view ; but though it is impossible to enter here into the matter, 
future workers in this field of science will, I fancy, be the first to 
find out that the theory is correct. 

But fact or fable, no collection of old sporting prints would 
be complete from which the beautiful examples of Jean Duvet’s 
hunting of the unicorn were omitted. Jean Duvet, often in- 
correctly called Danet, was born at Langres in 1485. He may 
be considered the father of French engravers. Among his earliest 
and most important works which are preserved in Paris will be 
found the six subjects that are here reproduced. 


lite 
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7 
No. 3.—DIANA IN HER BEAUTY DESCENDED 


Considering the date of these works they are very remarkable. 
The purity of style, the taste in grouping, and the delicacy of 
execution have seldom, if ever, been surpassed. It was no easy 
matter to make these small reproductions, especially as the ink 
has faded very much in the originals ; but enough of their beauty 
remains to show that my praise is well justified. 


can no longer be checked by natural selection.’—Origin of Species, chap. xiv. 
p. 401. 

And again, in chap. v. p. 128 of the same work, the writer, speaking of the zebra- 
like bars to be noticed on certain horses, points out very clearly that this marking 
is an instance of how species ‘may occasionally revert to some of the characters of 
their ancient progenitors.’ 
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While endeavouring to find out all that is known as to the 
history of these prints, I have been not a little entertained by the 
various surmises of different experts, together with the descriptions 
to be found in catalogues of various dates. The authors of these 
atrocities seem never to have heard of the beautiful myth which 
is without doubt here illustrated, and which is probably so ancient 
that it would be vain to attempt to seek its origin. Some of the 
authors have been very ingenious, working two or three extra 
prints into their story which have no possible connection with 
the six above mentioned. Had I space at my disposal, I should 
like to quote a few of the descriptions; without, however, pre- 
suming that I may not to a certain extent be at fault in my own 
version, it will perhaps be better to proceed with it at once. 

In a certain city lived a king, beloved by his people. The city 
over which he ruled was exceedingly magnificent, so that the fame 
thereof spread into distant lands, and many strangers came from 
far to look upon the glory of the age. But whether borne thither 
from some distant land, or through the anger of the gods, a 
great pestilence fell on the city, and many who dwelled therein 
died. 

Then the king, fearing greatly whereunto this evil might 
spread, cried aloud, and being a great lover of the chase he called 
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No. 4.—THE CEREMONY OF PURIFICATION 


upon Diana to come to his aid. As he thus cried Diana, in her 
beauty, descended (the crescent token of her power glittering on - 
her brow). Thus passed she on even to where the king, trembling 
and astonished, awaited her, and demanded of him wherefore he 
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besought her assistance. Then did the king, bewailing the anger 
of the gods, tell her of the plague which had fallen upon the city ; 
while the assembled huntsmen, seeing that their queen had 
descended to favour them with her royal presence, brought offer- 
ings and oblations. Diana spoke thus to the king: 


oF 


No. 5.—GIVING WAY TO VIOLENT ANGER 


‘It is well that to the goddess of the chase you thus came in 
your perplexity. In vain had you sought aidfrom another. The 
stream which flows through your fair city has become polluted, 
and nought can cleanse it till the unicorn, monarch of the forest, 
shall dip his horn therein. Is it not known to you that the beasts 
of the field quench not their thirst in untried waters till he, their 
king, lead them thither and touch the crystal surface with his 
shining horn? though burning thirst be upon them, yet dare they 
not bend to drink, but wait in patience the ceremony of purifica- 
tion. Make ready, therefore, for the great hunting, according to 
the manner which from ancient days has been ordered, and without 
which none may tame or capture the king of beasts.’ 

Having said these words, the goddess vanished out of their 
sight. Then the king made ready and gave orders that the fairest 
maiden in his kingdom should go forth into the forest and there 
abide, for by this means only might the chase prove successful ; 
for such is the nature of the unicorn that though he be the fiercest 
of all beasts, he is none the less the most easily to be moved by 
beauty, so that he will even come and lay his head upon a 
maiden’s breast. Moreover, so great will be his delight in her 
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presence that he will not move though men should come and 
bind him. 

Now she who had been chosen was fair to look upon, but had, 
alas! forsaken the pure altar of Diana, and had worshipped at the 
shrine of Venus, and it is not meet that such a one should venture 
on so perilous an undertaking, for the beast seeing that his chaste 
queen has thus been dishonoured, will give way to violent anger, 
killing and wounding all those that come nigh him. Thus it 
came to pass that when the king and his huntsmen, thinking 
their victim ensnared, came forth with boldness from their hiding 
place, the unicorn turned upon them and slew many. Moreover, 
the king did but narrowly escape through the swiftness of his 
horse, or it may be that the grace of Diana was exercised on his 
behalf. 

Now even as they fled a young virgin was wandering in the 
forest, playing softly upon a lute. At the sound of this gentle 
melody the fierce spirit of the unicorn forsook him, and leaving 
the flying huntsmen he followed the strain of music. Beneath 
the leafy shade he now sees the damsel reclining; and wearied 
with slaughter he approaches. Fear came into those eyes which 
had of late been full of maiden pensiveness, yet at his approach she 


No. 6.—BINDING THE SLEEPING UNICORN 


holds her arm to greet the wanderer, and content he kneels down 
before the shrine of purity and love, burying his head in the 
maiden’s breast; yet is he mindful that his cruel horn, now 
steeped in gore. mar not the spotless whiteness of her garment. 
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Now it chanced that one passed by that way who, seeing the 
picture, straightway hastened to the city and proclaimed the news. 
Loud rose the sound of rejoicing as the king once more went forth 
on his perilous adventure, which had but so recently driven many 
from the temple of Diana into the gloomy abode of Proserpine. 


No. 7.—PLACING THE QUEENLY CROWN UPON THE VIRGIN’s HEAD 


Not far from the city wall they find the maiden: beside her 
their foe is resting; on her knee his head reclines, for Morpheus 
with soft fingers had closed his weary eyes. 

A scene of toilsome labour follows. Some hasten to bind the 
sleeping unicorn, others go in search of the damsel who had 
deceived them and been the ruin of many a brave huntsman. 
Her they bring trembling before the king, and it is decreed that , 
with the partners of her guilt she be hanged over the polluted 
stream, even where the bridge crosses it. 

Now turn we to a brighter picture. Upon a royal car purity 
and strength that nought but love can tame are drawn in 
triumph by the servants of Diana. Upon the virgin’s head the — 
king’s royal hands place the queenly crown, token of a future 
rite which shall change the state and title of her thus honoured. 

Great was the rejoicing in the city when the plague was 
stayed, when the unicorn touched the water with his horn, and 
thus purified the tainted stream. But the revel did not thus 
come to an untimely end. The sounds of many instruments 
and of great shouting rose once again, as their deliverer passed 
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through the crowded street, bound no longer but by the chain of 
love which united their king to his newly crowned bride. 

This is the ancient legend, translated by an unskilled hand; 
but weak and faulty though it be, the artist would probably 
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No. 8.—BOUND ONLY BY THE CHAIN OF LOVE 


prefer it to the French catalogue which describes the first picture, 
‘A king and queen about to start hunting the deer,’ and the 
fourth picture, ‘The unicorn, exhausted by his long run, lays its 
head in the queen’s lap.’ 

It has occurred to me that there may be an allegory wrapped 
up somewhere in this story; but whether this be so or not, it is 
hardly my business to look for it. I have hunted up the pictures 
and legend, and it is only fair that the reader should, if he wishes, 
hunt up the moral. 

As it will be necessary to descend from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, illustration No. 9 will furnish a text in passing. 
Though it is unnecessary to load the collection with more than 
one instance, this picture is a good example of the confusion of 
ideas which at one time beset our artists. As there was no help 
to interpretation, I was for some time puzzled to discover a 
suitable label to give this picture. A little consideration, however, 
brought it under the classification of religious sporting. The 
artist has made a double bid for patronage, and with a disregard 
for possibility which borders on genius, has carried a wild stag 
hunt into the very heart of Palestine. He judged from 
experience that the rich man must be addicted to sport, and 
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what more sumptuous food could he desire than venison? There- 
fore Dives is here depicted clothed in purple and fine linen, 
seated, after a successful run, in the raised banqueting hall, while 
Lazarus, driven with a whip from the feast, is unable even to 
gather up the crumbs. At the right-hand side of the picture may 
be seen other incidents taken from the parable. The dogs may 
have suggested to an artist unacquainted with Palestine, that this 
must have been a hunting feast. When a clue is once given, the 
vision in the clouds is clear, but, so far as I know, the picture has 
never been correctly labelled, and, though I have shown it to many 
persons, not one has ever interpreted it. ‘The man climbing up 
the stable chimney,’ as one critic expressed it, has confused not 
a few persons, who thought they had otherwise discovered the 
correct interpretation. 

The common habit of blending religion with hunting may be 
accounted for by the sporting tastes of the clergy. 

One of the most interesting works on our subject was written 
by Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala. It is called ‘ Historia 
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No. 9.—THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 


de Gentibus Septentrionalibus,’ and was published in 1555. This 
edition is full of curious woodcuts, four of which are here repro- 
duced. The work has been translated into Italian, German, 
French, Dutch ; and though Ebert’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary ’ 
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does not mention the fact, I find that an English translation, un- 
illustrated, was published in 1658. As this translation is rather 
quaint in its wording, I have at times made use of it. 

The Reformation in Sweden drove Olaus Magnus to Rome, 
but he during his exile still seems to have regretted the wild 
country of his birth, where in youth he chased the elk and the 
bear, or trapped the wily fox. If all he tells us is truae—and how 
can we doubt the word of so venerable an author ?—he must have 
been a most keen observer of nature, for he recounts instances 
of intelligence and cunning shown by the wild beasts that few 
others have had the advantage of noticing. He is not, however, 
responsible for the inaccuracies of the artist, whose knowledge of 
the animals described is rudimentary in the extreme. 

So much is this the case that-I am a little troubled in illus- 
tration No. 10 to know whether the animal jumping at the elk’s 
throat is a hound ora 
weasel ; I am sorry to 
say that from the text 
I fear it is intended 
for the latter. The elk 
has been harpooned 
and tied to a tree. 
Here is the passage to 
which the illustration 
belongs, and where the 
weasel comes in: 

‘When the greatest 
elks lie on the ground or stand up, a weasel will sometimes leap 
up and catch them by the throats so that they bleed to death. 
This small beast is so insatiable in sucking of bloods that there 
is scarce the like for its bigness amongst all creatures, as if it had 
a belly bigger than an elephant.’ 

Now supposing the artist did not know the meaning of the 
Latin word mustela, he might not unreasonably have fancied that 
the animal was at least as big as he has depicted it. 

Illustration No. 11 represents a female bear carrying a stag 
upon her back, ‘like a wallet,’ into the secret place of the wood 
where she has concealed her whelps. ‘For the most part she 
useth to bring forth five young ones not much greater than mice, 
without shape. Their flesh is white, but they have no eyes nor 
ears, though the nails can be seen. The dams by degrees lick 
these whelps into shape. A man can see no stranger thing 
wherefore the males hide themselves forty days, and the females 
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four months. If they want dens, they build them of boughs and 
shrubs heaped together, laying soft leaves and moss upon them, 
and making them impenetrable to rain. The female at first 


sleeps for seven days, and then grows wonderfully fat, chiefly by 
sucking her right foot. 


If their young are cold 
they foster them in 
their breasts, lying 
upon them as birds 
hatch their eggs.’ 

Illustrations 12 
and 13 show the crafty 
wit of foxes and the 
lack of craft in the 
artist. ‘There are in No, 11.—BEAR CARRYING STAG 
northern woods,’ says 
our author, ‘foxes white, black, red, and those which bear crosses 
on their backs, and others of a blue colour and spotted; but they 
all partake of the same malice and fraud. The black skins are 
most valuable because the Emperors of Muscovy use these often. 
Next are the cross-bearing skins; the white skins and blue are 
less esteemed, as they do not last so long; the red are commonest 
of all. When the fox is pressed with hunger, cold, and snow, 
and he comes near men’s houses, he will bark like a dog, that 
house creatures may come nearer to him with more confidence. 
Also she will feign herself dead, and lie on her back, drawing in 


her breath and lolling 
out her tongue. Then 
birds coming down un- 
awares to feed on the 
carcase are snapped 
up by him with open 
mouth. Moreover, 
when he is hungry 
and finds nothing to 
eat, he rolls himself in 
red earth that he may 


appear bloody, and 
casteth himself on the earth; but as soon as the birds descend, 


he draws them to him and devours them. Sometimes, fearing 
the multitude of wasps, he counterfeits and hides himself, his tail 
hanging out; and when he sees that they are all busy and en- 


tangled in his thick tail, he comes forth and rubs them against a 
NO. IX. VOL. Il. 00 
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stone or tree, and kills them and eats them.' The same trick 
almost he useth when he lies in wait for crabs and small fish. 
Running about the bank he lets down his tail into the water ; 
they admire at it and run to it and are taken in his fur and 
pulled out. Moreover, when he is troubled with vermin he 
maketh a little bundle of soft hay wrapped in hair, and holds it 
in his mouth; then he goes by degrees into the water, beginning 
with his tail, that the insects, fearing the water, will run up all 
his body till they come on his head. Then he dips in his head 
that they may leap into the hay; when this is done, he leaves 
the hay in the water and swims forth. When he is hungry 
he will counterfeit to play with the hare, which he presently 
catcheth and devoureth, unless the hare escape by flight as he 
often doth. Sometimes also he escapes from dogs by barking, 
feigning himself to be a dog, but more surely when he hangs by 
a bough and makes dogs hunt in vain to find him. He is also 
wont to deceive the hunter and his dogs when he runs amongst a 
herd of goats and goes for one, and then leaping upon the goat’s 
back that he may sooner escape by the running of the goat by 
reason of the hateful rider on his back. The other goats follow, 
which the hunter, fearing to molest, calls off his dogs that many 
be not killed. If he be taken in a string, he will sometimes bite 
off his own foot and get away; but if there be no way open, he 
will feign himself dead, that being taken out of the snare he may 
run away. Moreover, when a dog runs after him and overtakes 
him, and would bite 
him, he draws his 
bristly tail through 
the dog’s mouth, and 
so he deludes the dog 
till he can get into 
the lurking place of 
the woods. I saw 
also in the rocks of 
Norway a fox with 
a huge tail who 
Ho. x3 brought many crabs 
out of the water, 
and then he ate them, and this is no rare sight, as no fish like 
crabs will stick to a bristly thing let down into the water.’ 
I have gone rather fully into this matter, as I see that in one 


' It will be seen in another article in this number that a Scotch keeper has also 
noticed a fox similarly engaged. 
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of the notes in the last number of this Magazine readers are 
requested to furnish authentic cases of the cunning of foxes, and 
it seemed a pity not to let Olaus Magnus have his say upon the 
subject. With regard to the fox drawing his brush through the 
hound’s mouth, I am able to verify the statement, as I have fre- 
quently seen this attempt made, but our hounds seem to have 


No, 14.—DWARFS HUNTING STORKS 


developed since the writer’s time, and sometimes delude the 
deluder by closing their teeth rather sharply on the ‘ bristly tail.’ 

At the same time there is little doubt that many foxes even 
now escape through this trick; within the last three weeks I 
saw an example of it. We ran our fox to ground, and while we 
were debating on the best manner of unearthing him he saved 
trouble by bolting well-nigh into the middle of the pack. One 
hound, and one only, kept her head and raced him so closely 
across the field that every moment we expected to see the end. © 
Yet, tired as the fox was, I noticed his brush waving gaily, and 
the hound seemed so baffled that her quarry escaped by the hair 
of its brush through a thick hedge. 

I shall conclude this article by two illustrations of bird hunting 
with hounds. No. 14 is an imaginary chase of the stork by the 
dwarf people, and will make some grumblers envious. I have 
heard it said, and after a nasty fall have been inclined to endorse 
the verdict, that for its size the horse is one of the worst jumpers 
to be found in the animal kingdom. There is little doubt that if 
we could find a deer or goat up to the weight it would be our own 
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fault if we did not leave the rest of the field behind us, though 
it is also probable that before long our mount would leave us. 
To see a deer fly a six-foot railing is enough to make every self- 
respecting horse retire from the hunting-field. In hilly and rocky 
ground such as we find in Cumberland the goat would be even 
more useful. 

Nos. 15 and 16, which represent ostrich hunting, are chosen 
from many prints on this subject. It appears to have been rather 


No. 15.—OsTRICH HUNTING 


a dangerous sport for the hounds, a single stroke of the bird’s 
foot causing a more severe wound than will the tusk of a boar. 
Considering that the ostrich is said to be able, when fresh, to 
cover sixty miles in the hour, it is fortunate that it possesses the 
quaiity of a bad fox, and prefers a circuitous to a straight flight. 
Otherwise the sport would be rather ridiculous; as it is, there 
must be something rather quaintly interesting in an ostrich run, 
which, from what I can gather, is or was as follows: 

You find the ostrich ; away he goes at about sixty miles an 
hour, and, to keep up the spirit of the thing, you go on slowly 
after his rapidly diminishing form, till you can see it no longer. 
In about thirty minutes there is a ‘view holloa’ behind, and 
you see him rushing madly in your direction. He has taken 
his first little circle of twenty-five miles, so you start again. 
This kind of business goes on till the exhausted bird gives in 
through fatigue, and, as probably it imagines that it has covered 
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about 150 miles in a straight line, and found its foe ever to the 
fore, it may well consider it useless to contend longer against 
so untiring an enemy. Why the huntsmen do not stand still, 


No. 16.—AN EXHAUSTED BIRD 


and for what purpose they need the hounds, it is not easy to say, 
but probably it is necessary now and then to make a cast when 
the ostrich for some reason gets headed, and the uniformity 
of the circle upset. 
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FAVOURITE MEETS 


SHAVINGTON, MARKET DRAYTON 


SEAT oF A. P. HEYwoop-LONSDALE, EsQ., MASTER OF THE SHROPSHIRE FOX-HOUNDS. 
FirTy COUPLES OF HOUNDS; HUNTSMAN, RICHARD YEO; KENNELS, LEE BRIDGE, 
PRESTON, BROCKHURST; HUNTING DaAys, MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND 


FRIDAY. 


INWOOD, HENTSRIDGE, BLANDFORD 


SEAT OF MERTHYR GUEST, EsQg., M.F.H. BLACKMORE VALE HOvuNDs. 
CoupLes oF Hounps; HUNTSMAN, CHARLES Fox; KENNELS, CHARLTON HORE- 


THORNE ; HUNTING Days, MonDAy, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY. 


EIGHTY-SIX 
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FAVOURITE MEETS 


WALLINGTON, HUNGERFORD 


SEAT OF W. H. DuNN, EsQ., MASTER OF THE CRAVEN FOX-HOUNDS. FIFTY COUPLES 
OF HOUNDS; HUNTSMAN, W. WILSON ; KENNELS, WALCOT, HUNGERFORD; HUNT- 
ING DAYs, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 


BELVOIR CASTLE 


SEAT OF THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, MASTER OF BELVOIR FOX-HOUNDS. FIFTY-EIGHT 
CoupLes oF HouNDS; HUNTSMAN, FRANK GILLARD; KENNELS, BELVOIR CASTLE ; 
HuntTING Days, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
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BARLEYTHORPE HALL, OAKHAM 


ONE OF THE SEATS OF THE EARL OF LONSDALE, MASTER OF THE QUORN Fox- 
HOUNDS, FIFTY-FIVE COUPLES OF HOUNDS; HUNTSMAN, THOMAS FIRR ; KENNELS 
QuoRN, LOUGHBOROUGH; HUNTING Days, MONDAY, TUESDAY, FRIDAY, AND 
SATURDAY. 


LONGFORD CASTLE, SALISBURY 


SEAT OF THE EARL OF RADNOR, MASTER OF THE EARL OF RADNOR'S FOX-HOUNDS. 
TWENTY-SEVEN COUPLES OF HOUNDS; HUNTSMAN, THE MASTER; KENNELS, 
LONGFORD CASTLE; HUNTING DAys, MONDAY AND FRIDAY. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I HAVE only just come upon a vindication of Shakespeare from 
the charge of poaching. From one point of view, this is late in 
the day, no doubt; but whether it is too late to be published 
depends upon whether the world in general is acquainted with 
the facts. Everybody knows the tradition of Shakespeare’s com- 
pulsory exile from Warwickshire in consequence of his escapade 
in taking Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer; but few are aware that 
more than thirty years ago a Warwickshire gentleman of ancient 
lineage and literary ability printed a pamphlet in which he 
proved conclusively that the slaughter of the deer by Shakespeare 
took place in 1587, not at Charlecote, but at Fulbrook Park, the 
sequestered property of Sir Francis Englefield (not of Sir Thomas 
Lucy), and that by doing so he ‘committed no offence either in 
law or morals ;’ nevertheless, he did thereby incur the displeasure 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, which may probably have been the cause 
of his going to London at this particular time, although it was 
not his chief reason for betaking himself to the stage. The 
scurrilous verses on Lucy ascribed to the dramatist rest upon 
tradition only, though that tradition is ancient, local, and probable. 
The vindicator of Shakespeare was the late Mr. C. Holte Brace- 
bridge, well known for his interest in the history and concerns of 
his native county, but deserving of wider fame for having with 
his accomplished wife introduced Florence Nightingale to the 
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: ni hospitals at Scutari in 1856. The point is that at the time the 
i place where Shakespeare killed his deer was generally regarded 


as belonging to no one in particular, and open to any one who 
cared to sport there. . 


Hi I have been very little to Newmarket this year, and, wanting 
li to say something of the three-year-olds, I asked a friend-—a well- 
hi known owner of horses and member of the Jockey Club, for 
whose opinion I have a great respect—if he could tell me any- 
thing of the field for the coming Derby and Oaks. He kindly 
Hi replies that, since they ran in public last year, of the Derby 
Hi candidates he has only seen Knight of the Thistle and Persimmon, 
who appear to have wintered well, and as regards the former I 
4h can bear witness to the same -fact, for him I do chance to have 
H inspected ; but my friend goes on to say: ‘I did not pay much 
| heed to them, as I never really looked on them as Derby horses. 
a My mind was made up last year after seeing St. Frusquin run 
fi (thrice), Persimmon (twice), Regret (once), and Knight of the 
Thistle (twice), that over the Derby course I should thus handicap 


them : 
st. lbs. 
St. Frusquin . : 9 7 
Persimmon 8 12 
Regret. . 8 7 
1 Knight of the Thistle 8 0 
i Teufel I never saw and know nothing about, but take it for 
th granted that he was very lucky to win at Kempton. People say 
i that St. Frusquin will not come down the hill at Epsom, but 


that is not my opinion. I never yet saw the horse that couldn’t 
come down the Epsom hill if his jockey had courage and nerve 
enough to let him stride along. Somehow or another I have got 
it into my head that Persimmon cannot stay. He is a fine horse, 
i with beautiful action, but seems to me a little light in his girth, 
. and from his general appearance more of a sprinter than a 
‘ stayer. I think, however, that he will be second in the Derby, 
and St. Frusquin, all being well with him, undoubtedly first. Of 
the three-year-old fillies, Omladina I thought a beautiful mare, 
but certainly not a stayer; still, she should win the Oaks, and 
Nenemoosha be second. I have never seen Amphora, Avilion, or 
Snowy Corrie run, but imagine they are all second-rate.’ 
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With regard to the foregoing handicap, I may remark that 
I should not myself have made it in that fashion. But it must be 
remembered that the compiler of it is not endeavouring simply to 
gauge last year’s running. His idea is to estimate probabilities 
over the Epsom mile and a half, and he has acquired a belief that 
Persimmon does not stay—a belief in which there is obviously a 
good deal of speculation. St. Frusquin may have—and, indeed, 
doubtless has—‘ come on’ a good deal ; for, if my memory serves 
me well, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild told me after the Royal Plate 
at Kempton—in which St. Frusquin made his first appearance, 
and, with 2 Ibs. the best of the weights, beat his stable companion, 
Gulistan, a neck—that the result was correct, according to home 
gallops. I am not inclined to rate St. Frusquin quite so highly 
as my friend does, for in the Middle Park Plate it occurred to me 
that if Omladina had not been sent on to cut down Persimmon, 
it would have been a very near thing between her and St. Frus- 
quin at the finish. It was very near—only half a length; but I 
mean that she might just have won. St. Frusquin, however, 
gives the impression of staying; and, as just remarked, the 
handicap in the foregoing Note is intended for a mile and a half 
course. If St. Frusquin were set to give Knight of the Thistle 
21 lbs., I should anticipate the success of the latter. And then 
there is Regret ; I fancy his owner and trainer would be very 
glad indeed to meet St. Frusquin at the weights here given? 


A French gentleman who is one of the soundest judges of 
horses and racing—two different things—and who came over on 
purpose to see the race for the Middle Park Plate, liked Omladina 
best of all the animals that ran; but that was on October 11, and 
he was not thinking of the Derby course. It cannot too em- 
phatically be observed that a good two-year-old filly is quite as 
likely to lose her form as to retain it in the following season, and 
what Omladina may do in the future is entirely problematical. I 
was looking at Jewitt’s horses not long since, and when we came 
to Snowy Corrie, her exceedingly astute trainer remarked, ‘I 
suppose you would be surprised to see her beat Omladina this 
year?’ So many strange things that seem most unlikely happen 
in racing, that it takes a good deal to surprise one ; but apparently 
Jewitt doubts Omladina’s capacity for staying. As to Snowy 
Corrie, however, one of the very few jockeys whose opinion is 
worth consideration, and who rode in the Halnaker Stakes, told 
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me he was convinced that Earwig would have beaten the 
daughter of Tristan and Corrie Roy had he got off. That he did 
not do so is the more strange as Allsopp rode the colt, and for 
Allsopp to get a bad start is a very exceptional occurrence. As a 
rule, no rider gets away so quickly when the flag falls. I must 
admit that I entertain a vast amount of respect for Regret, little 
as anyone can actually know of his full merit. In any case there 


are evidently some exceptionally interesting races to be run this 
season. 


On the subject of the instinct of foxes, about which a corre- 
spondent propounded some queries in the last number, several 
very interesting letters have reached me. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke is kind enough to write as follows: ‘Speaking from my 
own observation I should say that the quality of instinct is much 
more evident when foxes are in pursuit of their own prey than 
when a pack of hounds is in pursuit of them. What lover of 
nature has not watched, on a summer’s evening, the elaborate 
plans a vixen will lay in order to circumvent a rabbit? A fox 
never loses his head. However much he may be surrounded by 
hounds, he invariably takes the best, and often the only, chance 
of saving his life; and it is wonderful from what apparently 
hopeless situations he will sometimes succeed in extricating him- 
self —at times, too, when one false step or miscalculation of dis- 
tance will mean certain death. But I do not think that a fox 
when some few fields ahead of hounds ever plays any pranks 
with the intention of baffling his pursuers as a hare often does. 
The puzzling turns and twists that the fox makes are generally 
owing to his having been headed, or chased by one of his best 
friends, a cur dog. On one occasion, in a good run in October, I 
viewed our fox, very tired, going up a large turnip-planted hill 
about a quarter of a mile ahead. In the middle of the field was 
a pen of hurdled sheep about twenty yards square. The fox 
made straight for this, jumped in among the sheep, and out the 
other side, causing the hounds to come to a long check, and ulti- 
mately saving his life. Of course the Whips and I could think 
and say a good deal, but could do nothing, as there was a big 
bottom and a steep hill between us and the fox, and our cub- 
hunters were very much the worse for wear. I have never been 
able to make up my mind whether this fox ran through the sheep 
by accident (the sheep-pen was right in his line), or whether he 
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did so with the deliberate intention of throwing the pack off his 
scent ; but if the latter was the case it is the only one of the sort 
I have ever seen during an experience of twenty years.’ 


‘There is no doubt, as your correspondent says, that a vixen 
trains her cubs; but she trains them to find and catch their food, 
and not with any ulterior designs of teaching them to baffle fox- 
hounds in the future, though the knowledge of country the young 
cubs gain during their nightly excursions is doubtless most 
useful to them when they first have to fly for their lives before 
hounds. Of course if the vixen is killed the cubs are tame and 
of little or no use for hunting. It is a very common dodge of a 
keeper to kill the vixen, and then feed the cubs himself with rats, 
rabbits, &c. Naturally these cubs, having had no one to show 
them the country, never learn it, and fall easy victims to hounds 
the first time the coverts are drawn. But I do not believe that 
one animal ever educates another in that description of cunning 
which enables them to escape their foes.’ 


‘ Again, though every huntsman knows that it is easier to kill 
a cub the first time a litter is disturbed than later on, it is quite 
certain that the more over-hunted a district is the worse the foxes 
will run; and this for the very simple reason that all the good 
wild foxes will leave this disturbed district, and only the bad 
covert-dodging brutes be left. It is to the modern innovation of 
dividing old-established countries, and to the growth of little 
mushroom, two-day-a-week packs that I attribute the decadence 
of sport in these days. Once in three weeks is quite often enough 
to draw any covert under twelve acres. If this rule be observed, 
possibly a wild fox will be found each time, and a good run 
obtained ; draw it oftener, and nothing but tame, twisting foxes 
will be found, the pursuit of one of which leads to more than 
double the amount of destruction of fences and property than the 
hunting of four wild ones ; to say nothing of the vexation caused 
to master, huntsman, hounds, and the field by the constant sharp 
turnings of foxes such as these, and their being, as Spencer Lucy 
used to say, “always behind you.” Nobody ever yet obtained good 
sport by over-hunting a country ; many have spoilt it altogether.’ 
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On the same subject Lord Zetland is good enough to write: 
‘ Whether foxes in much-hunted districts are more cunning than 
others is a difficult question to answer, because I have never 
studied the habits of the fox in other than well-hunted districts. 
My opinion is that the fox is by nature a cunning animal, wherever 
he may be. It is no doubt perfectly true that, as a general rule, 
a litter of cubs imported from the wilds of Scotland and turned 
down in the neighbourhood of a favourite covert in a hunting 
country will not give any great amount of sport during the first 
season after they have been turned down, fox the simple reason 
that, in order to keep them in the desired locality, they have been 
fed artificially and deprived of a mother’s up-bringing. If treated 
artificially they travel no distance in search of food, and conse- 
quently know no country except a few fields round the earth into 
which they have been placed. If they survive the first hunting 
season their natural instincts will come to their aid, and they will 
afford quite as good sport as foxes which have been bred in the 
country. No doubt hunting develops in the fox the cunning with 
which he is endowed by nature. I have a vivid recollection of 
one exceedingly good run from the Vale up to the hills. Our fox, 
hard pressed, must have gone for fully a hundred yards along the 
top of a solidly built stone wall. The hounds, running hard, 
flashed over the wall, and swung themselves forward, unable to 
hit off the scent forward. My huntsman made a right-handed 
cast along the wall side, and hit it off at the spot where the fox 
had evidently popped down. They killed him without further 
assistance about a mile further on. No doubt you have heard of 
many somewhat similar instances of foxes’ cunning.’ 


I have a pitiful lament from a master of ottcr hounds con- 
demning the iniquitous practice of shooting otters, of which the 
writer of a recent fishing article—to the master’s great indignation 
—seemed to approve. Unfortunately want of space forbids me 
to dwell on the subject this month. 


By an error in the last issue of this Magazine, the name of 
Mr. J. E. Grace, painter of ‘The Summer Snipe’s Haunt,’ of 


which picturesque scene a reproduction appeared, was printed 
Crace. 


